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“Violanta” First 
Novelty 
at Metropolitan 


Korngold Opera and Jeritza Billed 
With Revival of “Haensel 
und Gretel” 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


OR the first novelty of his twen- 
F tieth season at the Metropolitan, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza uncurtained the 
product of a wunderkind on the after 
noon of Saturday, Nov. 5. Erich 
Korngold’s “Violanta” was the oper: 
and Maria Jeritza the Violanta. The 
old algebraic formula that “things 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other” need scarcely be invoked 
to establish, therefore, that Jeritza was 
the opera. As the star to which young 
Korngold had hitched his wagon, 
she endeavored to repeat in New York the 
success she is reputed to have attained and 
retained in this lyric drama in Vienna, where 
Korngold’s father is the doyen of music 
ritics. Remembering the opening “Turan 
jot.” the first night of opera can be 
lescribed as Jeritza week at the Broadway 
temple of the arts. Perhaps even Vienna 
was never like this! 


Revival Delights 


Otherwise, the most notable thing about 
the advent of “Violanta” was that it should 
rave been driven in double harness with a 
revival of “Hansel und Gretel” so superior 

its details, that it must be acclaimed one 
»f the most beautiful and exquisite achieve- 
ments of Mr. Gatti’s régime. 

Doubtless the Metropolitan generalissimo 
ad his reasons for linking the two works 
together in his first double bill. It is equally 


reasonable to assume that they were cann\ 
mes, like those behind past couplings ot 
Pagliacci” and “Coq d’Or.” One of the first 


ssentials of any operatic production, as the 
master-showman has made 
lear in the past, is an audience. There are 
udiences when a Jeritza sings and there is 
» part for a Jeritza in “Hansel und Gretel.” 
Consequently it may be that those who 
felt the most keenly the gulf in inspiration 
between these two works are the very ones 
who have the most to be grateful for, in 
that any combination that will continue 
Humperdinck’s lovely fairy phantasy in the 
repertoire is to be welcomed with open 


rms. 


Metropolitan’s 


tas al 
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A Dubious Combination 


Yet the most serious doubts are to be en- 
rtained as to whether “Violanta” is the 
pera to do this. Surely, there will be other 
uplings in the course of the season, and it 
s to be hoped that at least one will be found 
re satisfying to those who expect to hear 
i see every performance of “Hansel und 
retel” they possibly can attend. Mr. Gatti 
his full duty by “Violanta,” mounting it 
s luxuriously as there could be any reason 
lo. But he went beyond all semblance of 
ere devoir in the Humperdinck opera, cast- 
x it with rare felicity and staging it with 
aressing hand. It surpasses anything of 
e the Metropolitan has known. 
rwise the first week of the opera 
eressed from “Turandot” on the opening 
mada ‘Rigoletto,” on Saturday night, 
t a backward movement as chronol- 
zy would seem to imply) Chere was an 
scent to the heights of “Meistersinger’’ on 
Vednesday evening, and a melodious dal 
ance m the Italian vales of “Andrea Cheni 
r’ and “Forza del Destino” on Thursday 
d Friday. Four new singers made their 
the sopranos Grete Stiickgold, Doro 
Manski and Mildred Parisette, and the 
ass, Richard Mayr. Cordiality, if no run 
vay enthusiasm, was the rule with the audi- 
‘es which applauded them and greeted the 
rn of familiar members of the company 
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GRETE STUCKGOLD 
The Metropolitan’s New Soprano as Eva in “Die Meistersinger.” 


“King’s Henchman” Opens Tour before 
brilliant Assemblage in Washington 


FF ab ine Loa tna Nov. 9.—Washington 


had its first opportunity to hear “The 


King’s Henchman,” the American opera by 
Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
when the first road company held its 
premiere in Poli’s Theater Friday afternoon, 


Nov. 4, before an audience which taxed the 
capacity of the house. The limit of standing 
room was reached an hour before the cur- 
tain rose. 

In the cast were Marie Sundelius in the 
role of Aelfrida; Richard Hale as Eadgar, 
the King of England, and Rataelo Diaz in 
the character of Aethelwold, the “king’s 


henchman.” Dudley Marwick sang the role 
of Ordgar, the Thane of Devon; Giovanni 
Martino was Maccus, servant and friend to 
lethelwold, and Constance Hedja had the 
contralto part of Ase, servant to Aelfrida 
Clear diction and admirable singing were 
notable throughout the performance 

\ splendid chorus of fifty and an excel 
lent orchestra were led by Jacques Samos- 
soud. Fine stage effects, beautiful costum 
ing and clever massing of the 
tributed notably to the glamour of the pro 
duction, as did the impressive scenic effects 

Eminent social personages were seen in the 


chorus con 


boxes, the most prominent being Mrs. Cal 
vin Coolidge, who entertained several guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Deems Taylor and Mr. and 
Mrs VU alte r \W le x were the guests 


Katie Wilson-Greene, Washington manager 
for the opera; the Minister of Panama and 


Mme. Alfaro and Mrs. George Hewitt 
Myers were among the box-holders. 
Also in the audience were Mrs. Herbert 


Hoover, Mrs. Joseph Leiter, Judge and Mrs. 


Edwin B. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Oakley Totten, Judge W. R. Turner, Mrs 
George E. Hamilton, Mrs. George Mears, 
Mrs. Keith Merrill, Dr. and Mrs. Karl 
Voegtlin, Mrs. Henning Jennings, Mrs. 
Robert Hollister Chapman, Mrs. Tracy 
Dows, Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Walsh, Mrs. Frederick Dent 


Grant, Mrs. W. S. Howell, Jr., Mrs. Henry 
titzhugh and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Walker. 


D. DeM. W. 
The Baltimore Premiere 


Nov. 10.—Great success a 
tended the performance of “The King’s 
Henchman” in the Lyric Theater Saturday 
evening, Nov. 5, when 750 standees aug 
mented the appreciative audience. In_ the 


; 


3ALTIMORE, 


cast were Rataelo Diaz as Aethelwold; 
Frances Peralta as Aelfrida; Henri Scott 
as Eadgar; Constance Hedja as Ase; and 
Aldredo Valenti as Waccus 
rec. & 
The road company hw King’s He 
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“Traviata” Opens 
Chicago 


Season of Opera 


Multitude Attends With Loud 
Acclaim For Muzio, Schipa, 
Bonelli and Polacco 


By FELIX BOROWSKI 


HICAGO, Nov. 9.—In opening 
its season on Thursday, Nov. 3, 
with Verdi's “La Traviata,” the Chica- 
go Civic Opera Company departed for 
once from its traditional practice of 
inaugurating the operatic year with 
a dramatic composition containing 
pomps of sound and spectacular ef- 
fects. This change of policy had no 
apparent effect upon the box-office. 
The multitude in the Auditorium Theater, 
a large proportion of which comes on the 
first night to be seen rather than to see, was 
as great as ever. Purple raiment and fine 
linen, traras and other evidences of wealth 
and fashion shone resplendently in the boxes 
and an enormous gathering in the upper por- 
tions of the house evoked the suspicion that, 
after many years, the adventures of the frail 


and hectic | ioletta still hold a popular ap- 
peal, 
Public Is Pleased 
Those who sit in the high places of the 


opera directorate must have been heartened 
by the evident desire of the public to be 
pleased. There was applause even for the 
scenic investiture of the opening act of 
Verdi's work, although the glories of that 
spectacle have been long familiar. There 
was applause, too, for Giorgio Polacco when 
he arrived in the orchestra pit and for 
Claudia Muzio and Tito Schipa when they 
entered the chamber, which combined the 
purposes of a banquet hall and a ball-room 
in | toletta’s house 

If the public acclamations during later 
moments were rather more restrained, that 
phenomenon was due, less to the want of 
enjovment on the part of the listeners than 


to the fact that there is ‘nothing in “La 
Traviata” which is likely to stir the soul 
First-Night A Problem 
The problem of a_ suitable first-night 


opera is not easy of solution. To carry off 
an opening performance with excitement and 
many thrills requires such a composition as 
“Aida,” which the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has employed ad nauseam. The 
eminent Mr. Gatti-Casazza acquired two use- 
ful “openers” in “La Vestale”’ and “Turan- 
dot,” both of which make a feast for the 
eye as well as for the ear. But there are not 
many works that can be made to blaze with 
color on the stage and in the orchestra un- 
derneath Goldmark’s 


“Die K6nigin von 
Saba” might well be recommended to the 
consideration of the Chicago organization 
for a future occasion. It offers, at least, 


that combination of spectacle, vocal interest 
and glowing orchestral splendor that cause 
an inaugural interpretation to take on the 
appearance of a momentous artistic event. 
The <ast which unfolded “La Traviata” 
was not widely different from the casts 
which have sung and played the Opera in 
previous years. To the music of Violetta 
Miss Muzio is able to bring a finished and 
distinguished style of vocalization and to the 
histrionism of the part, enough subtlety to 
make it interesting and sufficient operatic 
flavor to cause it to be acceptable to con- 
who do not care for action in 
compositions to be too natural. 


noisseurs 
dramati 


Miss Muzio does not belong to the in- 
terpreters of l’ioletta who believe that the 
linical aspect of that heroine is more im- 
portant that the vocal Even Dr. Grenvil, 
n the last act, must have been bewildered 


by the lack of symptoms in his patient, and 


vhen she gave up the ghost in the closing 
measures of the score, he was doubtless 
page 9) 
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Texas Federation 
Forms 


Manuscript Body 


State Board and Second District 
Hold Meetings in Dallas. 
Native Music Heard 


ALLAS, Tex., Nov. 7.—The forma- 
tion of a manuscript society and 
reorganization of scholarship and con- 
test work were among the achieve- 
ments recorded when the executive 
board of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs held its fall meeting in 
the State Fair Auditorium on Friday. 
Delegates to and members of the second 


district of the Texas Federation of Music 


Clubs held their annual meeting in the 
Y. W. C. A. on Tuesday, electing the fol- 
lowing officers: Mrs. Joseph L. Cobb of 
Sherman, president; Mrs. H. F. Schweer, 
Denton, first vice-president; Mrs. A. W. 
Young, Hillsboro, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Bradford Clark, Dallas, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Fred Chaffin, Sherman, cor- 


responding secretary; Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Ennis, treasurer; Mrs. Beatrice Eikel, 
Sherman, historian; Mrs. Lee Newsome, 


Celina, parliamentarian. 


Officers Present 


Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, chairman for the 
past two years, under whose administration 
the district was organized, presided. 

Speakers included Arthur A. Everts, who 
donated the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs silver loving cup which was won by 
the second district last year; Mrs. James L. 
Price, president of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Mrs. Behrends. Other 
state officers introduced were: Mrs. R. T. 
Skiles, past-president; Mrs. Walter S. 
Robertson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
O. L. McKnight, director, and Mrs. E. G. 
Goddard of Houston, chairman of junior 
clubs. 

Out-of-town guests were given a luncheon 
-by the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs of 
which Mrs. Earle D. Behrends is president. 
Arrangements were in charge of Mrs. R. E. 
Chambers, chairman; Mrs. A. L. Harper 
and Alberta Wagenhouser. 

Suggestions for increasing interest in 
music by radio programs, community music 
and paid scholarships were made 


State Fair Meeting 


The day on which the executive board of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs met 
was designated as Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs Day in the State Fair activities. 
Programs by artists from different centers 
were broadcast from the main exhibition 


building, under the direction of Mrs. 
Howard Gardner of Beaumont, program 
chairman. Eight cities were represented. 


Winners in the State Fair of Texas music 
contest were also presented. They were 
W. J. Marsh of Fort Worth, who played 
his song “Clover in Bloom,” and “Canadian 
Suite,” for which he received the two first 
awards; Hortense Meyers, Fort Worth, 
playing his Passacaglid, which won second 
rize in the instrumental class; and Arthur 

yton of Paris who gave his song, “I 
Glimpsed a Blue Bird’s Wing.” 

In regards to scholarship and contest 
work, it was voted to award three scholar- 
ships annually, one each in piano, violin and 
voice, and each amounting to $300, follow- 
ing an elimination contest in the seven dis- 
tricts. 


Aid Texan Composers 


The formation of a manuscript society as 
part of the artists’ bureau of which W. J. 
Marsh is chairman, was set in motion by 
the choice of Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth, 
as temtative chairman. Texas composers 
whose works have not been published, but 
whose manuscripts have received favorable 
recognition will be admitted to this de- 
partment. 

Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones, chairman of 
publicity and press department, was in- 
structed to work out plans for issuing a 
monthly bulletin. 

Mrs. F. L. Carson of San Antonio made 
a plea for hymn memory contests and hymn 
playing. Anna Clyde Plunkett was in favor 
of dignified and noble hymns. 

Mrs. Monroe Cheney of Coleman was 
elected chairman of education and Mrs. 
Farle D. Behrends, Dallas, chairman of 
music in industry. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Serge Koussevitzky conductor the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, last week (Thursday) scored a 
success with Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Prokofieff’s “Classic” Symphony, 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloé” (second sutte) 
and C. P. E. Bach’s D Major Concerto 
(Steinberg arrangement). A crowded 
auditorium greeted him. ‘The Boston or- 
ganization played in Detroit and also in- 
cluded Ithaca, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Day- 
ton in its tour. 

Jazz music has been doomed to oblivion 
again; this time by Harriet A. Seymour, 
Philadelphia author. Speaking before the 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at Atlantic City recently, she said: “Jazz 
is too exciting; tt over-strains the nerves 
and will not last.” She predicted jazz will 
be supplanted by a new kind of music “with 
a rhythm like that of Suwanee River.” 
Judging by announcements from theater, 
hotel, restaurant and cabaret, jazz bands are 
increasing in number, which would indicate 
that there is a distinct demand from the 
people. Perhaps the diminuendo of jazz is 
a long-distance prediction. 





Again the comedian is revealed as the 
embodiment of tragedy. Marceline is dead, 
and by his own hand. The man who spent 
his years to make millions laugh; the famous 
clown and pantomime artist; the delight of 
children, young and old; died in a rooming 
house in New York alone, depressed, out of 
work and out of funds. With Canio at the 
final curtain of “Pagliacci” we can say, “The 
comedy is ended.” 





The First Avenue Association of New 
York has launched a movement to form an 
art center at First Avenue and Sixty-eighth 
Street. Ambitiously, it has announced that 
it will try to get the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to form the nucleus of such a 
center. J. J. Hackett, Jr., is executive sec- 
retary. Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 
Metropolitan, has declined to comment on 
the proposal. 

Rehearsals have started for Max Rein- 
hardt’s productions at the Century Theater, 
New York. The dancers are being drilled 
under the direction of Tilly Losch, premiére 
danseuse, who has just arrived from abroad, 
and the first production will be “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” with the Mendels- 
sohn music. 

Cuicaco, Nov. 10.—Cardinal Mundelein 
has launched the most ambitious movement 
in the history of ecclesiastical music with 
the formation of a children’s chorus of 
70,000 and the organization of congregational 
singing in 360 churches. His program pro- 
wides for instruction in the old Gregorian 
chants for more than 1,000,000 Catholics in 
the Chicago archdiocese. 





Frances Alda, Metropolitan Opera star, 
must pay her furriers $2,462 instead of 
$1,800 for repairing and storage, according 
to a decision by the Appellate Term of the 
Supreme Court. A settlement for $1,800 
was expected at one time in the litigation, 
but was not accomplished. 
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New Theatre Aim 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 2.—Erection of a 
2,000,000 theater on the east side of the 
city is considered by a group of business 
men. Establishment of such a_ structure 
would go far toward solving the city’s 
musical problems. 

The outlined plan calls for a theater large 
enough to house grand opera, symphony con- 
certs, plays and other enterprises for which 
a theater would be available on a rental 
basis from night to night. The East Side 
Business Association, of which H. W. 
Brown is the chairman, has appointed Alvin 
C. Blatz chairman of a committee to in- 
vestigate the proposition. 

Ald. Cornelius J. Corcoran states that some 
time ago eastern capitalists planned to erect 
a $4,000,000 theater in the vicinity of Second 
and Wells Streets. These men will be asked 
to consider the project again. 

R. J. Harper, building inspector, states 
that certain Chicago interests are favorable 
to a large theater on the east side of the 
Milwaukee River, close to the lake. Men 
representing these interests will also be con- 
sulted. 

Plans for financing the building and for 
finding a suitable location will be taken up 
by east side business men. 
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The New York Symphony Society has 
awarded scholarships to eighty-five public 
school children out of 300 contestants. The 
winners will study under the first instru- 
ment players of the orchestra. The scholar- 
ships are financed by the society’s directors. 
The instructors include Michel Gusikoff, 
Ernest La Prade, Rene Pollain, Joseph 
Emonts, Morris Tivin, George Barrére, 
Louis Letellier, J. A. Williams, Gustav 
Heim, A. E. Clark, Karl Glassman and 
Joseph Pizzo. There is also to be ensemble 
instruction for a group of five players, with 
Mr. La Prade as director. 





The Associated Glee Clubs of America 
have announced a song-poem contest, open to 
all comers. Its aim is announced as a quest 
for more songs for glee clubs; prise and 
terms not stated. The address of the or- 
ganization is 113 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York. 





Franz Schreker has finished an opera, 
“L’Orgue ou la Transfiguration de Liliane,” 
for which he had written the book. It will 
be presented at the National Opera in Berlin 
next spring. 





Directors of the People’s Chorus of New 
York held their third annual meeting Nov. 
4 and announced that the first concert of 
the season will be given in Town Hall 
under the direction of L. Camilieri Dec. 3. 





Emma Calvé, once the greatest of all 
the Carmens, is starring on a vaudeville tour 
this week. She “opens” at the Palace 
Theater, New York, singing operatic as well 
as popular music. She is in excellent voice. 





Feodor Chaliapin has been granted a 
divorce in Moscow after a twenty-one-year 
separation from Yolle Ignatievna Chaliapin. 
The decree was given in two minutes, 
Chaliapin agreeing to pay $300 a month 
alimony. 





The Gilbert and Sullivan activities of 
Winthrop Ames have been expanded to in- 
clude “Iolanthe” in the weekly program at 
the Royale Theater, New York. It will be 
sung each Monday night beginning Nov. 14, 
with “The Mikado” filling in the rest of the 
week. “The Pirates of Penzance” will be 
revived later on. 


Rae 


Stock Becomes. Director 
of Cincinnati Festival 
INCINNATI, Nov. 10—Announce- 
ment that Frederick A. Stock has 
been chosen musical director of the 
Cincinnati May Festival in succession 
to Frank van der Stucken has been 
made by the Festival Association. 
The Chicago Symphony conductor has 
been prominently identified with the 
Festival in the past and conducted at 
some of the concerts. Mr. van der 
Stucken is retiring after many years 
of leadership. He succeeded Theodore 
Thomas as musical director of the 
Festival in 1905. 
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of Milwaukeeans 


Demand Increases 


Speaking for the Milwaukee Opera As- 
sociation, Margaret Rice, who also sponsors 
orchestral concerts, declares public demand 
for fine concerts and entertainments is being 
steadily created. Miss Rice now gives from 
twenty to thirty concerts each year; and 
these would be negotiable for the new 
theater if the seating capacity were large 
enough. 

A group of east side business men, in the 
district near the lake, is trying to build up 
that section of the city and hold trade there, 
as the commercial trend is now to the west 
side of the Milwaukee River and farther 
north and northwest. The east side finan- 
ciers seek to fortify their positicn by hav- 
ing a fine theater in their district—a theater 
which would draw the highest class of 
patronage. 

At present musical enterprises in Mal- 
waukee are divided between the Auditorium, 
the Pabst Theater and the Athenaeum. A 
new theater has been discussed for a num- 
ber of years, but nothing has ever come of 
the project. C. O. SKrnroop. 
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AnotherAmerican 
Triumphs 
at Metropolitan 


Frederick Jagel Warmly Welcomed 
as Radames in Special “Aida’”’ 
and Wins Many Recalls 


NOTHER American tenor, Fred- 
erick Jagel, born in Brooklyn, 
has crashed the gate at the Metropoli- 
tan. This young tenor’s début was 
made as Radames in “Aida” at an 
Election Day matinée, Nov. 8, and 
was so successful that it deserves to 
be recorded as the most important 
news event of the early season at the 
Metropolitan. 

If not exactly a Talley furore, the re- 
ception accorded him indicated something 
more than the presence of brigades of 
friends in the audience. Canny as it was 
of General Manager Gatti-Casazza to give 
these friends opportunity to attend in num- 
bers—something difficult to do at a sold-out 
subscription performance—by arranging the 
début for a non-subscription matinée, the 
many recalls which the young singer re- 
ceived plainly were the result of general, 
rather than group, enthusiasm. 

Moderation in appraising Mr. Jagel’s ar- 
tistic achievements, as distinguished from his 
popular success, should help rather than hin- 
der him in his career. Other American 
tenors, it is to be recalled, have been well 
received at the Metropolitan. Riccardo 
Martin, Charles Hackett, Orville Harrold, 
Mario Chamlee, to name but four of a list 
that might be considerably extended, have 
had hearty welcomes there. It was Mr. 
Jagel’s good fortune, and deservedly so, to 
have been greeted quite as warmly and to 
have left an impression as altogether favor- 
able as any of these. 

There was little of nervousness in the 
new tenor’s singing, if something of pleased 
shyness in his demeanor before the curtain 
His acting was sufficiently well routined, 
if scarcely commanding. Slight of stature 
and build, his success was not won by hero 
ics, though his appearance was prepossessing. 
What won over his audience at almost the 
frst notes of “Celeste Aida” was an at 
tractive voice, smoothly used, with only 
occasional suggestions of too much pres- 
sure. In solo and duet passages it was a 
voice of ample ring and volume; in con- 
certed music or in competition with Mr. 
Serafin’s most vehement orchestral passages, 
it was sometimes obscured. The quality, 
however, was warm and ingratiating 
throughout and the style quite generally 
tree of the usual vices and mannerisms of 
one whose career has been begun in the 
Italian opera houses. 

Otherwise, Tuesday’s “Aida” had a touch 
of individuality in the assumption of the 
title role by Grete Stiickgold, whose début 
had been made the week previous in “Meis- 
tersinger.” She was quite the prettiest 
Aida of recent years, and much of her 
singing was of like charm. Her upper tones, 
however, were seldom altogether free and 
some of them suffered seriously from con- 
striction. Joseph MacPherson sang well as 
the King and Adamo Didur badly as Ramfis. 
Marget Matzenauer was a regal and 
dramatic Amneris and Mario Basiola better 
than ordinary as Amonasro. Others in the 
cast were Charlotte Ryan and Alfio Tedesco. 
Rita De LePorte danced and Tullio Serafin 
left no cymbal unclashed, no drum un- 
pounded, no trumpet unblown. 5. 


E read by the papers that 
Deems Taylor, our editor- 
in-chief, and composer of “The 
King’s Henchman,” has finished 
the libretto of the new opera he 
was commissioned to write by 
= - Mr. Gatti-Casazza. The new 
baby has not been named yet, 
but we learn (from the papers 
also) that it is considered to be 
of sound American parentage. 
Mr. Taylor (according to the 
papers) will now start writing 
the music. Mr. Taylor’s hench- 
men on the staff of Musical 
America will watch the papers 
for further information and as 
soon as we find out from the 
papers what the plot is going to 
be, we will let our readers 
know. The title will be .... ? 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January 25, 1906 at the Post Office at New 
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HE San Carlo Opera Company is with 

us again and the new Gallo Theater 
has opened. This was a simultaneous oc- 
curence, on the evening of November 7, and 
a gala occasion it was, reaching its climax 
when, after the second act of “Boheme,” 
fortune Gallo himself was brought fourth 
between Rodolfo and Mimi. When he had 
somewhat recovered from the combined ef- 
fects of his rapid propulsion forward, the 
presentation by his company of a silver lov- 
ing cup, and the receipt of one large kiss 
each from Myrna Sharlow, the Mimi, and 


Ethel Fox, who sang Musetta, Mr. Gallo 
expressed his thanks. He remarked that 
there were usually misunderstandings and 


some degree of ill feeling between a com- 
pany and its impresario and that he was 
happy to find his own relations with the San 
Carlo organization, which he has directed 
for eighteen years, so pleasant. There were 
cheers and more applause for him when he 
had finished. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” and _ the 
‘Marcia Reale” formally opened the new 
playhouse on West Fifty-fourth Street. It 
is an agreeable looking, comfortable feeling 
auditorium, cheerful rather than suppressed 
and nicely proportioned. Acoustically it 
seemed excellent. And everyone can see 
perfectly from everywhere. 

f 


Performance Admirable 

The patriotics attended to, Carlo Peroni 
raised his stick again and we were trans- 
ported forthwith to the Quartier Latin. It 
vas a generally admirable performance that 
he San Carloites put forward. They strove 
nightily to give breath and blood to stuffed 
haracters and they threw themselves zest- 
fully into the spirit of the thing. And in the 
midst of their enthusiasm they did not for- 
get to sing well. 


The hero of the evening was undoubtedly 
Franco Tafuro, whose easy, natural utter- 
ince was indubitably deserving of the favor 
estowed upon him. He sang with uncom- 
mon regard to tonal effectiveness and in the 
style to which his audience had become con- 
tentedly accustomed. The thunderous ap- 
plause for his “Che gelida manina” neces- 
itated a repetition. Sharing honors with 
him was Miss Sharlow, a charming Mimi 
n silk who also won a decided 
n her first appearance here as a San Carlo 
guest. She conducted herself with charm 
ind sang with an ear to phrase and nuance. 


success 


Ethel Fox, who is making her first oper- 
itic appearances this year, was a most agree- 
ible surprise; her casting for Musetta was 
a stroke of good judgment. Miss Fox is 





Fox, 
Musetta 





who sang 


young and piquantly personable, and the un- 
expected part of it is that she sings almost 
as well as she looks. She revealed a rich 
and neatly managed vocalism. The waltz 
found her confident, instead of fidgety as so 
many Musettas are, and she made the most 
of it. 

The Marcel of Mario Valle, and the Col- 
line of Andrea Mongelli were excellently 
sung and well received. Giuseppe Inter 
rante was a good Schaunard. Natale Cervi 
doubled as Benoit and Alcindoro. Mr. Per- 
oni kept his orchestra very audible through- 
out, 

Thus began the two weeks’ season which 
New Yorkers have usually attended in Sep- 


tember. The schedule this week listed 
“Rigoletto,” “Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Travi- 
ata,’ “Martha” and “Aida.” Next Week 


brings only one repetition, “Butterfly,” but 
I ‘ 
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Carlo Peroni Conducts Puccini’s Opera Before a Brilliant First 
Night Audience—Something About the Performance 


and the New House 


the unhappy tale of Japan will this time be 
conducted by Ethel Leginska. “Tosca,” “La 
lorza del Destino,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci,” the “Barber” and “Trov- 
atore” are also announced. 

The prevailing color of the Gallo Theatre, 
is blue, enriched with gold, and a dash of 
turquoise green. In gentle contrast, the 


draperies are in old rose and dull gold, the 
carpet design of the same tones on a blue 


field. The wainscoting and other woodwork 
are of walnut and the chairs of walnut, blue 
and gold. A warm ivory tone pervades and 
softens the decoration. 

Elaborate promenades, salons and _ rest 
rooms have been provided on three floors 
The auditorium will seat 1,400 persons, and 
every precaution has been taken to insure 
audibility and visibility from every seat in 
the house. The orchestra floor is divided by 
five aisles, more than any other New York 
theatre, to afford the maximum number of 


Eugene de Rosa the architect, 
and Podgur and Berry, the builders, under 
constant supervision of Mr. Gallo, have kept 
in touch with acoustical experts and periodic 
tests of sound values have given assurance 
of the excellence of this feature. 

The new theatre has announced the policy 
of housing regular Broadway attractions as 
well as opera, concerts, recitals and operettas, 
stipulating, however, that opera and operetta 
shall have precedence. The cost of the new 


aisle seats. 


undertaking was placed at $2,000,000. 


Mr. Gallo’s policy of housing opera and 
ther types of entertainment from the outset 
takes the theater immediately out of the 
scope of traditional competition with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for the San 
Carlo organization is primarily a touring 
company which appears in New York as it 
does in other cities—for a limited 
ment. 


engage 


WILLIAM SPIER. 





A View of the Interior of the 


New Playhouse 
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Elbert L. Carpenter, “Guardian Angel” of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Receives a Tribute from a Grateful Group—Verbrugghen 


Conducts and Giannini Sings 


INNEAPOLIS, Nov.  10.—Twenty-five 
DT cones of work in the cause of sym- 
phonic music for Minneapolis brought their 
reward to Elbert L. Carpenter, Nov. 5, 
when the members of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and its business staff presented him 
with a reproduction of Frederick MacMon- 
nies’ statue, “The Pan of Pygmalion.” This 
ceremony followed an anniversary program 
in the Lyceum Theatre and a reception and 
supper in the theater ball room. 

The statue, which is in green bronze, and 
stands thirty inches high, is mounted on a 
column of green Italian marble forty inches 
high, with the following inscription on a 
gold plate: 

“To Elbert L. Carpenter in appreciation 
of his mvaluable service to the cause of 
symphonic music during wenty-five years 
in Minneapolis. From the members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and tts 
executive staff.” 

The presentation was made by Edward 
M. Schugens, bass player, who has been with 
the orchestra since its founding. 


Give Original Program 


On this auspicious occasion the same 
program which was presented Nov. 5, 1903, 


at the opening performance, was revived 


and given practically in its entirety. Emil 
Oberhoffer was at the conductor’s desk 
twenty-five years ago, and Marcella Sem- 
brich was soloist. This year, Henri Ver- 


brugghen conducted, and Dusolina Giannini, 
a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, sang the num- 
bers previously sung by her teacher. 

The program in detail follows: 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”’............ Wagner 


“Unfinished” Symphony 
“Pace Mio Dio” from “La Forza De) Destino’ 


Verdi 
cc deerctedbacktwisveresnnsesess Liszt 
Serenata, Op. 15 ......sseeeeeeseeersees Moszkowski 


Songs with piano: 
PU SE. > 8, cc ccctccesceserset Schumann 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air’’......... Arne 
 _ ft ee 
“‘Aragonaise” from “Le Cid” .........0:: Massenet 
‘Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida” .......... Verdi 
Overture to “William Tell” ............. Rossini 


Mr. Verbrugghen and the orchestra gave 
this program with enthusiastic devotion, 
playing so well that the audience was held 
spell-bound. Miss Giannini also rose to the 
occasion, singing magnificently, with beauty 
of tone and convincing style. 

At the close of the concert 500 people 
gathered for supper in the ballroom of the 
Lyceum Theatre. They were the guaran- 
tors and their wives; the orchestral members 
and their wives; distinguished out of town 
guests and representatives of the press. 
(Arthur R. Rogers, president of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association, was 
toastmaster. E. C. Gale, a director of the 
orchestra when it was formed and still oc- 
cupying the same position, spoke briefly of 
the organization’s history. 

Out of town guests who spoke briefly 
were Charles H. Hamill, president of the 
Orchestral Association of Chicago; Roy 
Hornickel, manager of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and Pierre V. R. Key of the Musical 
Digest of New York. Miss Giannini and 
her accompanist, Molly Bernstein, as well as 
Daniel Mayer, her manager, were present 
at the supper. Arthur J. Gaines, orchestra 
manager, read many telegrams of congratu- 
lations from all over the country. 

At the conclusion of the formal part of 
the program, William MacPhail, who played 
in the violin section at the first concert, 
presented “A Wedding in Music.” In this, 
inembers of the orchestra, with faces black- 
ened and wearing grotesque costumes, took 
part. No words were spoken, expressive 
music taking their place. The skit proved 
highly amusing 


How It Began 


In the spring of 1903, the Philharmonic 
Club of Minneapolis (a chorus of mixed 
voices) appointed a committee on finance 





and organization, which was charged with 
the task of raising an annual guaranty fund 
of $10,000 for three years to finance a sym- 
phony orchestra. So well did this com- 
mittee work that the money was raised, 
Emil Oberhoffer was engaged as conductor, 
and an orchestra of fifty was assembled. 

During the first season, six orchestral 
and four choral programs were given, in- 
cluding a performance of “Samson and 
Delilah” with Muriel Foster, the English 
contralto as one of the soloists. Soon after 
the Auditorium was condemned and_ the 
following season churches were used for 
concerts. The new Auditorium was 
opened in the spring of 1905 with a festival 
The concerts are still given in this hall, 
which was remodelled in 1924 with its name 
changed to the Lyceum. 

In 1906 the guaranty fund was increased 
to $30,000 a year for three years. Up to 
this time the orchestra was operated as an 
adjunct to the Philharmonic Club, by a 
committee of management, headed by Mr. 
Carpenter. In 1907 the enterprise was in- 
corporated as the Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis, with Mr. Carpenter as presi- 
dent. After the sixth season the joint man- 
agement was discontinued and eventually 
the Philharmonic Club went out of exist 
ence, 

Carrying On 


Mr. Carpenter has continued as president 
and active business head up to the present 
His love of symphonic music and belief in 
its value to the community, his unceasing 
labors in behalf of the orchestra and his 
gifts of his time and money in unstinted 
measure have made it possible for Minne- 
apolis to be the smallest city in the country 





The “Pan of Pygmalion,” by Frederick 

MacMonnies, Presented to E. L. Carpen- 

ter by the Members of the Orchestra and 

the Executive Staff of the Orchestra’s 
Business Staff. 
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E. L. Carpenter, for 
Twenty-five Years a 
Supporter of the 
Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 


to maintain for a long period a symphony 
orchestra of the first rank, 

At the end of the nineteenth season, Mr. 
Oberhoffer retired as conductor, after hav- 
ing built up the orchestra from the original 
fifty players to one having eighty-six mem- 
bers and with a standard of such high artis- 
tic excellence as to command the respect and 
admiration of critics and music lovers all 
over the country. 

During the season of 1922-1923, the con- 
certs were led by guest conductors, Arthur 
Bodanzky, Albert Coates, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Henri Verbrug- 





ghen and Bruno Walter, appearing in this 


order as leaders. Mr. Verbrugghen was 
then engaged for three years, at the close 
of which time he was re-engaged for another 
three years. 

Of the fifty players in the orchestra at 


its first concert, five remain. They are: 
Henry Cunnington, bassoon; Edward J. 
Erck, violin; William Faetkenheuer, tym- 


pani; Carlo Fischer, cello and Edward M. 
Schugens, bass. Mr. Erck, Mr. Faetken- 
heuer and Mr. Schugens have played every 
season. 


H. K. Zupprncer. 


Chicago Musical Artists Fulfill Bookings 


HICAGO, Nov. 9.—George Grove, 
pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Music College, was 
soloist at the Hyde Park Men’s Club on a 
recent date. 

Ethel Schwertzler, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini, has become a member of the Civic 
String Quartet, Bertha Kribbern, director. 

Libushka Bartusek, a member of the col- 
lege faculty, and four of her pupils, have 
appeared before the Bryn Mawr Women’s 
Club, in Czechoslovak songs and dances. 
Ruth Orcutt, pupil of Edward Collins, was 
the accompanist. 

Gladyce Deering, pupil of Mme. Bartusek, 
was solo dancer at a banquet given under 
the auspices of the Fish Fan’s Club in 
honor of Mayor Thompson and the City 
Council. 

Leonard Gay, pupil of Mr. Collins, has 
completed a concert tour as accompanist 
for Forrest Lamont and Irene Pavloska, 
both of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

William Barclay, vocal pupil of Arch 
Bailey, member of the college faculty, has 
left Chicago to fulfill an engagement with 
the Washington Light Opera Company. 

Russell Hupp, organ pupil of Charels H. 
Demorest, has accepted a position at the 
Temple Theatre, Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. 
Hupp is also organist at the First Methodist 
Church, of South Bend, Ind. 

Imogene Carpenter, piano pupil of 
Moissaye Boguslawski, has 


Mrs. 
fulfilled a 


se 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 8. 


: ciety. 
: postponements, another delay occurred 
z prosecuting association to have its case 
in “The Battle of the Blues.” 
ment of counsel, Judge Richard 





brook no further delay. The case is 


After more than an hour of 


week’s engagement as soloist at the Jeffrey 
iheatre, this city. 


Faculty Member Heard 


Edward Collins, a member of the faculty 
gave a piano recital in St. Joseph, Mo., be 
fore the Fortnightly Musical Club. 

Moissaye Boguslawski, a member of the 
piano faculty, has completed a concert tour 
including twelve concerts in five states. 

Charles H. Keep, a member of the vocal 
faculty, with twelve of his advanced stu 
dents, broadcast over WLS and WJJD. 

Julia Rhea, a Negro student of Charles 
H. Keep, was awarded fourth place in the 
\twater Kent vocal contest in Illinois. Mrs 
Rhea is to receive a special prize donated 
by sponsors of the competition. 

Pearl Walker Yoder, pupil of Mr. 
Witherspoon, and Robert Long, pupil oi 
Graham Reed, were soloists at the Buena 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, under th 
direction of Wesley La Viollette, choir di 
rector and a member of the college faculty 

Eunice Steen, student of Mr. Wither 
spoon, sang at the regular meeting of the 
Hyde Park Men’s Club in October, accom 
panied by Ruth Miller, student of Mr. Col- 
lins. 

Kathleen Powell, Clifford Bair, pupils of 
Mr. Witherspoon, and William Pfeiffer, 
pupil of Mr. Reed, are members of a quar 
tet now singing at the Garfield Boulevard 
Baptist Church. 


NUTTIN } HHnneensuunennyytI? 


Pittsburgh Prosecutors Delay Symphony Case 


One delay after another occurs in the suit of the Sabbath 
= Association against members and directors of the Pittsburgh Symphony So 
Having been postponed from Oct 


28 to Nov. ae 


after previous repeated 


mn the latter date owing to failure of th: 


ready for presentation in County Court 


star chamber argu. 


\. Kennedy, to whom the case had been assigned, 
set Wednesday, Nov. 9 as the trial date, 


warning that the 
uppeal of nine 


with a court would 


members of the society 


from conviction before a justice of the peac« 


Inability to obtain 
ind John Robert atter of 


ciation, as the reason necessary 


their 
Jones, the |! 
points before a judge and go into court 
the technical points of law involved 


witnesses was 


Dec. 1 to argue the 


given by Attorney William N. Pratt 


Philadelphia, counsel for the Sabbath Ass 
delay , 


The counsel will discuss contested 
t accepted Statement 
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Marie Wilt 


Lili Lehmann 


Rosa Raisa 


Schroeder-Devrient 


Rosa Ponselle 


Former Creators of Divine Normas and Modern Prima Donnas Who Sing the Dramatic Role. 


© 9 
HE Be evivat OF Pevsints Norma 


eA nd oA Re hort History of a “Famous 


ELLINI’Ss “Norma” is another 

one of those operas—and there 
are a number of them—whose begin- 
nings were overcast with shadows, 
and which only later emerged from 
darkness into light. It must have 
been anything but a slight humiliation 
for the composer, already famous, 
when on Dec. 26, 1831, the opera 
which had been awaited with such in- 
tense expectation was derided by the 
public of the Scala in Milan which 
would have none of it. 

On the first night the poor composer sit- 
ting at a cimbalo in the orchestra pit, in 
plain view of every one, was obliged to 
endure the inimical demonstrations which 
greeted him on every side as his work fell 
through. ’ 

How did it happen, this being the case, 
that the selfsame music was later so suc- 
cessful that it was called “divine?” At 
the very start, be it said, a certain amount 
of prejudice had been aroused against the 
opera because of the many delays in stag- 
ing it. In addition the singers, worn out by 
numerous rehearsals, betrayed a_ certain 
weariness, and finally—does any public ever 
inalyze its reasons for being “against” any 
thing? An Italian operatic public, in par- 
ticular, is as inexplicable and as_high- 
handedly violent as the ocean, that “mon- 
ster” which is at the same time a dispenser 
of happiness. 


The Tide Turns 


Incidentally, the disfavor of the Milanese 
lasted no longer than twenty-four hours, 
lor no sooner was the opera heard the 
second time than the value of the score 
was realized, and thenceforward it grew 
ncreasingly in popular esteem until, dur- 
ng the selfsame season, the record number 
t forty-three performances of “Norma” 
vas attained. 

Again and again, where Bellini is con- 
erned, we are compelled to think of his re- 
lations with his rival, Gaétno Donizetti. The 
two men were superficially on the best of 
terms with each other and, on occasion, 


Maria Malibran 


Giuditta Negri Pasta 


By Maurice Halperson 


each told or wrote the other the most charm- 
ing compliments about “the great maestro” ; 
and yet the friction between them was con- 
tinuous. 

The initial victory in this musical tourna- 
ment was won by Donizetti with his “Anna 
Bolena”; whereupon Bellini trumped his 
rival’s success by producing his “Sonnam- 
bula,” in 1830. The year following it seemed 
as though Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” 
which had just appeared, would cast all 
other operas into the shade; yet Bellini, in 
1831, managed to achieve a world triumph 
with his “Norma.” It was followed by 
the same master’s “Beatrice di Tenda,” an 
opera which was only moderately success- 
ful; whereas Donizetti played a winning 
card with his “Lucrezia Borgia.” It now 
looked as though it would be Bellini’s turn 
next and, as a matter of fact, his “Puri- 
tani,” in 1835, scored a tremendous Paris 
success, so that Donizetti with his “Marino 
lalieri” had only his trouble for his pains, 
and was compelled to console himself with 
a “nonsuccess” of esteem. Unfortunately, 
Bellini only survived his “Norma” by a 
few months. 

It was in 1830 that a most amusing little 
incident occurred between the two compos- 
ers. It seems that Donizetti laughingly re- 
proached Bellini with having used one of 
his, Donizetti’s, own melodies in his last 
opera; whereupon Bellini also with a smile, 
declared he never had heard the opera in 
question. 

“If that’s the case,” was Donizetti's an 
swer, “then we both must have stolen the 
melody from a third composer,” And a 
few months later Bellini received a laconic 
note from Donizetti, which merely said: 
“Now I know in whose vineyard we found 
our stolen grapes: the melody is by Carl 
Maria von Weber.” 


The “Slave of Women” 


Vincenzo Bellini, the composer of “Nor- 
ma,” the favorite or, as he himself put it, 
“the slave’ of women, is one of the most 
picturesque and interesting figures in the 
history of opera. He was one of those 
geniuses beloved of the gods to whom it 
was granted to achieve much in the course 
of a few decades; for death overtook the 
composer before he had reached his thirty- 


Jenny Lind 


fourth year. Yet before that time he had 
written nine grand operas in ten years, five 
of which—“The Pirate,” “Romeo and Juli- 
et,” “Sonnambula,” “Norma,” and “I Puri- 
tani’—were world-successes of their time; 
and it is worth noting, in particular, that 
the three last-named operas are still given 
in our own day.. 

“Youthful as the dawn and melancholy 
as the sunset”; it was thus that the women 
of Italy, France and England characterized 
the languishing, ideally handsome Vincenzo 
who, with his blonde, naturally curly hair, 
his wonderful dark-blue eyes, and his fine- 
cut, contemplative features in reality did 
not look at all like a Sicilian. Seldom have 
so many burning tears been shed by beauti- 
ful eyes as were called forth by the demise 
of this young Apollo, who died lonely and 
abandoned in a little villa at Puteaux, in 
the vicinity of Paris. Happiness, by the 
side of an adoring wife, it 1s true, had not 
been his portion for—it is regrettable to 
have to admit it—it was denied him by his 
own dominating egotism and greed. The 
love of his youth was named Maddalena 
Fumaroli; he saw the girl, loved and won 
her but—he did not marry her when he 
came into money. The young woman's 
friends declared that she would have made 
him happy, for she was a real treasure. 

His Love for Malibran 
Among Bellini’s numberless other fem- 
inine fancies and affections, the famous 
singer Maria Felicitas Malibran-Garcia oc- 
cupies a place apart. He loved this great 
artist with all the strength of a decidedly 
changeable heart, and was totally unmanned 
when he heard that she had married Bériot. 
On her side, however, only veneration for 
the great artist that he was seems to have 
drawn her to Vincenzo. It is a curious co- 
incidence that both of these apparently for- 
tunate human beings died in the full bloom 
of youth and—separated by the interval of 
a year—on the self-same day. 

It was Guiditta Turina, the wife of a 
wealthy Genoese, who held the philanderer 
Bellini’s affection enchained for the longest 
continuous period of time. She has been 
described as a beauty of the first rank. And 
she left her husband, followed the com- 
poser, and made the greatest financial sacri- 


Giulia Grisi 


Famous Sopranos Who Have Contributed Their Interpretations to the Notoriously Difficult Role 


pera 


fices for his sake, until one day, she noticed 
that his love had cooled as soon as he was 
able to stand financially on his own feet 
For sad to say, self-love, greed for gain 
and a most intensive egotism were outstand- 
ing qualities in the make-up of the otherwise 
amiable artistic character of this famous 
man. At a later date he once remarked: 
“If I were to marry, my wife would have 
to bring me a dowry of at least 200,000 
francs.” His love for his aged mother in 
Catania is a redeeming trait in the great 
tone-poet’s other multifarious and less com 
mendable connections with the female sex ; 
he always supported the old lady to the best 
of his ability. 

It is not surprising that woman, lovely 
woman, also exerted a most important in 
fluence on Bellini’s artistic creation. In each 
of his new feminine heroic figures he had in 
mind some one or other singer, renowned 
for her personal beauty. His “Sonnambula” 
and his “Norma” he wrote for Giuditta Pas- 
ta, then in the perfected flower of her love- 
liness. And now we shall consider this 
artist as well as the more famous among 
the other singers who have sung the lead- 
ing part in his opera of Druidic Briton. 


An Outstanding Role 


The role of Norma is notoriously one of 
the most difficult, one may, in fact, say it is 
the most difficult in the Italian operatic ré- 
pertoire; and it is one which reveals most 
plainly what tremendous demands the older 
composers made on a leading lady’s capacity 
and ability. Those older queens of song, 
whose fame by now has assumed almost 
legendary proportions, were compelled be- 
fore all else to command the grand dramatic 
style with effortless ease; they had to be 
able to infuse the recitative with life and 
color, and to carry the ariosos to their ul- 
timate climax in an impeccable legato. At 
the same time the throats of these song- 
birds had to achieve complete mastery of 
the brilliant art of coloratura, for the com 
posers never wearied of embellishing their 
vocal parts with cadenzas, staccati, chro- 
matic runs, brilliant pyrotechnics for the 
head-tones, note-rockets, intervals of tre 
mendous difficulty and veritable cascades of 
trills. It was Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devri 


ent who, for all she herself was one of the 
(Continued on paye 24) 





Pauline Viardot-Garcia 


of Norma. 
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New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


INGING of the solid merits of that of 
Y Alexander Kisselburgh, who gave his 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hall the 
evening of Tuesday, Nov. 1, unfortunately 
is not a common phenomenon in the concert 
halls. This young baritone, a Californian 
who has been associated with Louis Grave- 
ure as pupil and assisting teacher, needs 
only a more intensified delivery and a wider 
variety of style—qualities that may come 
with additional public appearances—to be- 
come a recitalist of the first rank. His 
Carnegie Hall program lacked that essen- 
tial which is so important a factor in the 


success of Graveure, the vitalizing flash 
which always has in it, even with the most 
restained and artistic recitalist, something 


of the stage. It savored of the studio, in- 
stead. But it was in many respects superior 
to the more theatrical singing which ordi- 
narily is the highway to success. 

Mr. Kisselburgh’s baritone voice was dis- 
closed as one full-bodied and warm, with a 
hearty, virile quality. His lower notes were 
of a basso-cantante heaviness, whereas the 
high ones—like Graveure’s — occasionally 
took on a tenor ring. His breath control 
was admirable, his diction distinctly above 
the average. He sang pianissimo phrases 
tastefully and with bouyant, floating tone. 
His phrasing was smooth and musical, his 
legato neatly spun. His was singing of an 
ample range of dynamics, and such same 
ness as the ear noted seemed chiefly a mat- 
ter of vocal color. Along with recogni- 
tion of the many admirable points in the 
technical armament of the singer, went a 
doubt as to whether he was not cultivating 
what may prove to be a troublesome man 
nerism in drawing the mouth to one side 
in shaping some of his tones. 

With Harry Spier supplying accompani 
ments that were the more delightful becaus: 
hey were always as unobstrusive as the) 
were musical, the baritone presented a pro- 


evram of essential worth. The first group 
was devoted to Schubert and Schumann, 


the second was Old English, the third latter 
day French and the last took note of the 
talents of Bainbridge Crist, Ward-Stephens, 
Bryceson Treharne and the late Charles T. 
Griffes. Particularly mention may be made 
1§ the singer’s resonant and sturdily molded 
delivery of Purcell’s “Thy Genius, Lot” 
and his spirited projection of Leveridge’s 
roystering “When Dull Care.” O.: Fs 


ALFREDO SAN MALO 


HE gentle, polished violin playing of 

Alfredo San Malo pleased a gathering 
of healthy size when this South American 
artist gave his first recital of the season, in 
Carnegie Hall, the evening of Oct. 31. With 
Walter Golde at the piano, Mr. San Malo 
gave a program centering around the Men 
delssohn Concerto, and including the Vitalo 
Chaconne, Mr. San Malos’ Inca Prayer to 
the Sun, “Cancion del Lumar” by Turina 
and Ravel’s “Tzigane.” Mr. San Malo’s was 
a decidedly superior recital. He is an artist 
of taste and discrimination, and his per- 
formances are consistently agreeable if he 
does not always plumb the very depths of 
emotional experience. Last week’s program, 
however, did not make the greatest demands 
upon his humanizing powers, and his 
straight forward style seemed well suited 
for everything. The Mendelssohn concerto 
was given a fresh, architecturally cuming 
performance, which made it outstanding. 
“Tzigane” gave Mr. San Malo plenty of op- 
portunity for demonstrating conclusively his 
technical dexterity. Encores extended the 
length of the program. 


GIVING WINGS TO BACH 


F Peter Pan Samuel ever grows up, if 

he ever forsakes tangible dreams for un- 
real conventions and learns to “approach” 
Bach with “reverence,” then may the morn- 
ing stars cease singing together and the 
heavenly sons pitch their chorus in a lower 
key. 

For a few icy moments in the Town Hall 
on Nov. 3, when Master Pan flew through 
the window smack into a Bach piano pro- 
gram, it seemed as there were danger of 
these horrific things happening, as if the 
music, instead of being played with, might 
merely be played with “authority;” and 
even though the fear, wearing the mask of 
a hint rather than the guise of a threat, 
was evanescent, it clung with a lurking 
persistency, If this does come to pass, it 
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will be the public’s fault for thrusting re- 
sponsibility where it does not belong. A 
reputation can become a terrible thing, and 
no lyricist can be blamed if his followers 
insist on presenting him with priestly vest- 
ments. 

Yet, come what may in the case of Peter 
Harold Samuel, it has not actually arrived; 
and we can still drift up with him into the 
perfect sky land where one is made seriously 
happy by the stimulation of rhythmic sun- 
shine, and where sniritual rompishness is 
the essence of good sense. 

Marks on pieces of paper that were handed 
around on Thursday meant that we heard, 
in addition to encores, four Preludes and 
lugues from “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” the Partita in C Minor, the Toc- 
ae in G Minor, and the “French” Suite 
in E, 

Somehow it is on the books that this was 
Peter’s only solo visit to New York this 
year, and that he will stay away for two 
calendar seasons. But he has left his lu- 
minous shadow behind, and some day he 
will have to come back for that. 

D. B. 


SADIE SCHWARTZ HEARD 


. SCHWARTZ, winner of the 
\Q Naumburg Musical Foundation prize, 
was heard in a violin recital the evening 
of Oct. 31 in Town Hall, which proved to 
be considerably above the average order of 
such events. Miss Schwartz undertook an 
ambitious program, begirining with Bach’s 
A Minor Concerto, and including Bruch’s 
Scotch Fantasy, Wieniawski’s Carnaval 
Russe, a “Melodie-Arabe” of Glazounoff- 
Kochanski and pieces of Mozart, Schumann 
and Sarasate. In her performance Miss 
Schwartz made admirable use of an expres- 


Along the 


THE PHILADELPHIANS 


Yt OMEWHAT later than has been its 
S custom, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
added its sumptuous tone to the swelling 
crescendo of the orchestras in New York, 
giving the first of its Carnegie Hall concerts 
the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 8. Sighs for 
the globe-trotting Leopold Stokowski aside, 
the seasonal advent of this rather frantically 
admired ensemble was the usual glamorous 
occasion. Fritz Reiner, already a familiar 
figure in Manhattan by reason of the visits 
of his Cincinnati Symphony and his ap- 
pearances with the Philharmonic, found a 
hearty welcome. As the first of the guest 
substitutes for the absentee leader who for 
fifteen years has labored to build and main- 
tain the unique position the Philadelphia 
Orchestra now holds, he had an incompar- 
able instrument on which to play. With 
Josef Hofmann to give additional lustre to 
his program, what he chose to play follows: 


Fireworks Music 


oe... th” Sere Stravinsky 
OO) hn icgte cb iabakabbenesevesccdoercsseed Copland 
SS. ell re ree Pizzetti 
Concerto, No. 4, in C Minor ........... Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Hofmann 


This was not a program to impel com- 
parisons. It called for little of that intoxi- 
cating glow of tone that has become a mad- 
ness in the blood of Philadelphia Orchestra 
patrons. Instead of sensuous ravishment, it 
demanded, for the most part, the keen pre- 
cision, the sharp delineation, the crisp articu- 
lation that have been characteristic of Mr. 
Reiner’s previous conducting in New York. 
There was an almost military pomp in the 
Handel that became it well; the Copland 
Scherzo and the Pisanella Suite tingled with 
vitality, and the Stravinsky “Fireworks” 
popped and flashed merrily. 

Nor need there be any regret that senti- 
ment was held within the bounds of the 
utilitarian in the Saint-Saéns’ Concerto. Of 
this last, it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Hofmann apparently had set out to show 
what a very great pianist can do with an 
ample supply of notes. What Hofmann did 
was to make the piano sing with a beauty 
that even a duller, more vapid concerto than 
this—and there are a few—could not have 
taken from it. It was not Hofmann on 
the heights, but it was artistry of a very 
rare order. 

Much might be written of the various 
phases of modernity exemplified by the 
Stravinsky, Copland and Pizetti works. But 
as the first and last of these are not as 
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sive, firm tone. Musically she evidenced 
distinctly unaverage traits, playing with dig- 
nity that did not interfere with the freedom 
of her conceptions. Her Bach was par- 
ticularly good, being conceived for clarity 
and serious, though not rigidly so, style. 
Pierre Luboshutz was at the piano. 


MR. SAMPAIX PLAYS 


EON SAMPAIX, who heads the piano 

department of the Ithaca Conservatory, 
and who has given recitals in this city of 
unrest before, was heard in a program de- 
voted to Chopin and Liszt on the afternoon 
of Nov. 2, in Town Hall. The Pole was 
represented by four Studies, the G Minor 
Ballade, a nocturne, a valse and the A Flat 
Polonaise. Liszt had his extended say with 
the Sonata, the Legende concerned with St. 
Francis’ pedestrianism on the waves, and 
the Second Rhapsody. Mr. Sampaix played 
very correctly indeed, dealing in right notes 
only. For emotional significance or the 
subtler phases of a beautiful keyboard art 
we searched with microscopic care, in vain. 


W. S. 
GERTRUDE BONIME, PIANIST 


N agreeable piano recital was given in 
£1 the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
2, by Gertrude Bonime, who made her debut 
here last season, if memory serves. Miss 
Bonime is an all too unusual member of the 
keyboard performers of her sex, whose 
main characteristic is a desperate attempt 
for masculinity in performance. She man- 
aged to perform even such stern stuff as 
the C Minor Variations of Beethoven with- 
out resorting to excessive percussion. And 
her statement of these was musically in 
style. She adopted the praiseworthy scheme 


Orchestral 


new as they once were, and have been 
played with reasonable sufficiency in the 
past, this week’s limitations of space justify 
only an additional line or two about the 
young American’s Scherzo, heard in _ its 
purely orchestral form for the first time. 
Originally the middle nrovement of an organ 
and orchestra composition written by Cop- 
land “to order” for the first American tour 
of his teacher, Nadia Boulanger, it is an 
earlier essay in -what might be termed 
“idealized jazz” than the same composer’s 
Piano Concerto, though, as the composer 
describes it, “in more or less orthodox 
form.” It is good work. Moreover it 
holds interest. But Mr. Copland’s talents 
can be put to better uses, for this, after 
all, is the music of sterility and disenchant- 
ment. Handel’s Fireworks Music is no 
echo of sound to sense like Stravinsky’s. 
Rather it is a full-bodied reminiscence of 
Georgian periwigs and patches, of red-coat- 
ed soldiery and kings who changed their 
uniforms three times in a day. It is music 
of fine metal, even a certain splendor. 
Whether or not this was its first New York 
hearing, it will be recalled that Albert 
Stoessel played it only a few weeks ago at 
the Worcester Festival. Walpole’s nonce 
word, “serendipity,” used to describe the 
finding of joys not sought after or expected, 
scarcely applies in these days when there 
is a thoroughly awakened appreciation of 
the orchestral music of his great contempor- 
ary. 
Oscar THOMPSON. 


BUSCH LEADS NOVELTIES 


HE New York Symphony, Fritz Busch, 

conductor; Yolanda Mero, piano solo- 
ist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6, Afternoon. The 
program: 


“Symphony _of the Seas” ........... Saminsky 
(First time in New York) 
rrr. Mero 
Mme. Mero 


(First time in New York) 

Symphony, No. 5, in Flat.........Schubert 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” ........ Wagner 

It may have been the weather, which was 
nasty; or possibly we Weren't in The Mood. 
At any rate this concert seemed excessively 
dull, and irritatingly superfluous. Mr. 
Saminsky’s symphony, the always interesting 
and erudite program notes of Mr. Herbert 
F. Peyser informed us, was conceived on 
a sea journey from Constantinople to the 
coasts of Syria and Palestine. The com- 
poser was inspired, he says, by “the unfor- 


of playing the variations as a sequence, 
never allowing the intensity of it to lapse 
for a moment. At the beginning were some 
Scarlatti sonatas which Miss Bonime dis- 
posed of gracefully and with significance. 
Chopin and Bach were heard later. 


CORINNE MAR’S RECITAL 


ORINNE MAR, American soprano who 
has recently been displaying her talents 
in Paris, was heard in a Carnegie Hall re- 
c.tal on the evening of Nov. 4. Miss Mar 
began with a group of old airs by Pergolesi, 
Scarlatti and Mozart, following this with an 
Old English group. Modern French songs, 
including Ravel’s “Melodies Populaires 
Grecques” formed the second half of her 
list. Miss Mar sings with an unusually 
confident technic, her production is neatly 
effective if not always of the greatest free- 
dom. She accomplished the floridities of 
the older music with enviable ease. In her 
upper tones Miss Mar showed evidences of 
a slight constriction, with a resulting cold- 
ness in tonal color. Her efforts were en- 
thusiastically saluted, however. Frank Bibb 
was at the piano. 


IRENE SCHARRER 
RENE SCHARRER, the English pian 


ist who was heard here last year, re- 
turned in a recital of accepted piano class- 
ics at the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 1. She was welcomed by a good- 
sized and exceedingly cordial audience 
Three Bach Chorales, beautiful in their re- 
strained religious fervor, comprised Miss 
Scharrer’s first group. Particularly lovely 
and by far the best played was “Jesu— 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,” from the 147th 
Cantata, arranged by Myra Hess. Her sec- 
ond number was the Franck Prelude, Aria, 
and Finale. Miss Scharrer’s conception of 
this large musical canvas was man-like, the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Promenade 


gettable impression of the Greek Islands 
and Samothrace, enveloped in grayish golden 
mist.” This is all very nice and Mr. Samin- 
sky had a great big orchestra to tell just 
how inspiring it was. We found it for 
gettable after a while. 

Next came Mme. Mero with her first 
essay in the intricacies of composition in 
the larger forms, her “Capriccio Ungarese”’ 
for piano and orchestra. This proved an un- 
expectedly competent bit of writing, neatly 
scored and based on some very hearable 
Hungarian tunes. Mme. Mero gave a bril- 
liant account of the effective piano part and 
won a storm of applause for her accomplish- 
ments, 

Schubert’s very Mozartean symphony had 
a pale and drooping performance as Mr. 
Busch revived it, by the effortful procedure 
of pouring water over its sleeping form. 
A sonorous, if nothing else, performance of 
the “Meistersinger” music disturbed our 
slumbers later on. We left with a headache 
and a prejudice against the Greek Islands. 


W. S. 
MENGELBERG AND WAGNER 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor ; Metropolitan House, 
Nov. 6, Afternoon. All-Wagner program: 


A “Faust” overture. 

From “Parsifal’’: Prelude, Good Friday Spell, 
Transformation music and f 
Act . 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.”’ 

Introduction, Dance of the Apprentices and 
Greeting to Hans Sachs, from “Die Meister 
singer.” Act 


closing scene of 


Waldweben, from “Siegfried.” 

Overture to “Der Fliegende Hollaender.” 
Mr. Mengelberg’s Wagner has always 

seemed a concert Wagner, with less of 


drama in it than persists in the playing of 
these excerpts by his equally illustrious con- 
fréres. It remained so Sunday. But it was 
richly sonorous, deftly polished, carefully 
nourished, in a word, Mengelbergian. The 
symphonic treatment this music achieved 
was particularly appropriate to the “Faust” 
Overture, which, as every conservatory stu- 
dent knows, was intended to be a movement 
of a “Faust” Symphony. Those who have 
an ear for such details may have listened 
with an additional pleasure to Wagner’s 
early statement here of what was to become 
the “Glance” theme in “Tristan,” because 


of the recent revival of the discussion as to 
whether Wagner or Liszt conceived it ap- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 1) 


“Violanta” was composed by a youth of 
seventeen. If perhaps not as remarkable an 
example of precocity as the same composer’s 
“Snowman,” written at eleven, it can only 
be regarded as an amazing achievement for 
one of his years. No wonder the Viennese 
have believed that the son of Julius Korn- 
gold was to vindicate the critical fraternity 
—or paternity! 
Viewed in retrospect, 
however, with the 
lessons in “Die Tote 
Stadt” in mind, there 
is less of presage- 
ment of genius in 
this work than must 
have appeared when 
it was first produced 


in 1916. “Die Tote 
Stadt” was not the 
work of an enfant 
terrible. Korngold 


had turned the cor- 
ner into manhood in 
the four years that 
had elapsed since 
“Violanta.” 

But the two operas 
tell no very diver- 
gent tales. The earlier 
work has quite as 
much of individuality 
as the later—and 
quite as little of it. 
Here and there is a 
turn of phrase bear- 
ing the personal im- 
press that is perhaps best exempli! ied in 
Marietta’s “Song of the Lute” in “Die Tote 
Stadt.” But, through page on page, this is 
the music of other men, with the counte- 
nances of Strauss and Puccini curiously 
merged into a composite likeness that is 
never quite one or the other. 

“Violanta” seemed on first hearing to be 
even better scored than “Die Tote Stadt,” in 
that its Straussian fullness had less of ex- 
cess, less of inflation. In either instance the 
mastery of orchestration remains something 
to marvel over, even in a day when skill in 
instrumentation quite commonly outruns cre- 
ative inspiration. Perhaps, this, too is a 
form of borrowing—certainly the long love 
episode of “Violanta” smacks of “Death 
and Transfiguration”’—but there is no gain 
saying that this music glows in its floures- 
cent way, or that it is charged with the 
vitality of youth and a rather surprising 
passion for one scarcely out of the period 
of adolescence. Granted these qualities, 








Maria Jeritza as 
Violanta 


} 


there remains the necessity of recording 
that it attains no high level of emotional 
beauty or dramatic conviction. It lacks 
characterization, as it lacks thematic origin 


ality. It all “sounds,” but it neither soars 
nor probes. It can be listened to with n 
very profound disturbance of an after-din 
ner contentment with the ways of the world 


A COMPACT LIBRETTO 


The libretto provided by Hans Muller 
is a compact and otherwise competent bit of 
operatic bookmaking. The story, as already 
narrated in these columns, is one of hatred 
turned to love, the scene that of the Venice 
of the rennaissance. The lovely | iolanta re 
ceives in her own breast the knife-thrust 
intended for the seducer of her sister, after 
a succession of emotional situations suf- 
ficiently intense for a modern opera. There 
is plausible drama in her appea al to her hus 
band to avenge the sister’s wrong and in 
her assassination tryst with the intended vi 
tim. The latter’s repentant appeal whereby 
l’iolanta is forced to confess her secret love, 
might have been a real thriller. 

The music with which the seventeen-year 
old Korngold invested this story is never 
inept to the incidents and even heightens 
their effect on occasion by its warmth and 
ardor. It falls short in its failure to trans- 
cend good craftsmanship. It scarcely stirs 
ears that have experienced the far more 
poignant treatment of similar situations by 
the composers through whom he has been 
influenced. 

Sung in German, with a single scene by 
Joseph Urban that gave a sufficiently color- 
ful background for the carnivalesque move- 
nent of the opera, “Violanta” was ordained 
to stand or fall with the following cast: 


simone Troval.............. Clarence Whitehill 
WR, 25 otaget k carynvnunts baa .Maria Jeritza 
SEE ant sulnednadeos ‘Walther Kirchhoff 
Giovanni Bracca ............- Angelo Bada 
IR Sk cnusts< Nannette Guilford 
BD. Avia dane Henriette Wakefield 
Matteo ...... ._Max Altgiass 
First Soldier ‘ Giordano Paltrinieri 
Second Soldier . : James Wolfe 
First Maid ..Charlotte Ryan 
Second Maid ; Mary Bonetti 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 
Mme. Jeritza and Conductor Bodanzky 


QUIN QOOOTTAI NY t 


were the two animative factors. The so- 
prano was stunning to look upon and did not 
hesitate to include in her picturizing some 
of those more violent bits of stage business 
that come close to acrobatics. Her strug- 
gles as between hate and love forced her to 
the floor, even though there was no sensa- 
tional fall. Her singing, too, had its share 
of violent atack. Yet such glamor as the 
work possessed was undoubtedly due to her. 
Mr. Whitehill strove manfully with an un- 
grateful part, and Mr. Kirchhoff was simply 
out of his element as the remorseful Don 
Juan. Miss Wakefield supplied perhaps the 
most grateful singing of the opera in the 
one opportunity afforded her. Miss Parisette, 
making her début, gave a small part the 
benefit of a pretty voice and Messrs. Bada, 
Wolfe, Tedesco and the others met the 
routine requirements of their roles, though 
sometimes at the expense of the Germaz 


vocables. 
It remains only to be said that Mr 
Bodanzky conducted as if he thought the 


work more important than it is, and that the 
stage management, while adding nothing dis- 
tingue to the presentation, was sufficient 
unto the day and the benefactions thereof 


A DELIGHTFUL REVIVAL 


“Hansel und Gretel” was a very differ- 
ent story. Sybaritic Venice gave way to the 
folk-geist of the Teutonic forests. The only 
thing of letchery that remained was the letch 
for beauty. Music as heartwhole as it was 
joyously tuneful sang out of Humperdinck’s 
orchestra, from the opening bars of the 
delicious overture. There were moments to 
bring the sensitive listener close to tears, as 
in the prayer in the forest after the sand- 
man had cast his spell. It is difficult not 
to rhapsodize at length over the many de- 
lights of this production, in which the per- 
formers, the setting and the mechanical 
achievements vied with the quality of the 
score in clamoring for panegyrics of 
praise. 

To begin with, Mr. 
just what they should 
for the forest scene quite 
done. The Dream 





itself 


Urban’s settings are 
and his treescape 
the loveliest he has 
Pantomime, with its 
angels descending a miraculous stairway 
from heaven, was paradisaical, indeed. 
Everything pertaining to the witch’s abode 
and her enticing oven was deftly managed, 
even to the exciting ride of a dummy 
through the air as part of the witch’s dance. 

The revival was given the following cast: 


Hansel Ed tha Fleische 
Gretel Queena Mario 


Che Ww te Dorothee Manski 
Gertrude Henriette Wakefield 
The Sandms Merle Alcock 
The Dew: man Mildred Sustestte 
Peter Gustave Schietzendor 
Conductor Artur Ratadie 
As the two chil- 
dren, Miss Fleischer 
and Miss Mario 
were delightfully 
urchinesque and sang 
very prettily. Miss 
Mario, in particu 
lar, can regard 


this as her beseieel 
achievement at the 
Metropolitan. But if 
any one participant 
is to be accorded a 
fuller mead of praise 
than another, the one 
to whom the most 





kudos should go is 

Mr. Schiitzendorf. Mildred Parisette as 
As the father, he The Dewman 
was all that Peter 

Grimm could have imagined, and his 


picture of jovial intoxication at the mo 
ment of his first entrance was quite as ar- 
resting as his subsequent delivery of the 
admonition anent the witch. Scarcely sec- 
ond to him, was the witch herself, in the 
marvelously disguised persons of Dorothee 
Manski, another of Mr. Gatti’s importations 
from Central Europe. Whether this acquisi- 
tion can sing was hs to be determined 
on the basis of the grunts, growls, shrieks 
and falsetto cacklings she emitted in making 
her characterization drolly horrendous. But 
she can act and she has imagination. Here 
was a witch to make any fairy tale truer 
than the truth. Miss Wakefield provided 
an excellent impersonation of the mother. 
The songs of the Sandman and the Dewman 
were well sung by Mme. Alcock and Miss 
Parisette, though 1f one must cavil, the ap- 
pearance of these apparitions had the 
of illusion of anything in the opera 

Mr. Bodanzky’s treatment of the score 
was lyrical and sympathetic. Prayers should 
arise to heaven that he may not harden it 
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Queena Mario as Gretel, Editha 
Fleischer as Hansel, and Dorothee 


Manski as the Witch 


later on. and thanks 


Prayers 
God Pan, otherwise the 
lustrisimo! 

In the ten years that have elapsed since 


to the great 
good Mr Gatti, il- 


“Hansel und Gretel” was last in the réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan, the work seems 
only to have increased its appeal for those 
who can think of opera as something not 
necessarily an intensification of the passions 
ending in tragedy. Musically, the work is 
an authentic masterpiece, for all its indebted- 


ness to Wagner, without whose ‘Meister 
singer” it never would have been written. 
America first heard it as far back as 1895, 


when Anton Seidl 
conducted perform- 
ances of it in Eng- 
lish at Daly’s theater, 
and it will be recalled 
that the composer 
himself came to hear 
its first performance 
in German at the 
Metropolitan ten 


years later, during 
the Conreid régime. 
It was Mr. Gatti 


who commissioned 
him to write “Kon- 
igskinder,” and _ it, 
too, will surely not 
be many years de- 
layed among his re- 
vivals. 
There should be 

larger audience for 





Henriette Wakefield 
as Gertrude 


these works today 
than there was when they were dropped 
from the répertoire a decade ago. And it 


may be regarded as a sign of the musical 
progress of America that it is altogether 
unlikely any spokesman will appear be 
fore the curtain and remark, as the backer 
of the first American “Hansel und Gretel” 
did, that the audience has before it 
“beautiful music composed for this occasion” 
by “Mr. Humperdinckel.” 


DEBUTS IN “MEISTERSINGER” 


The opera-social season began Monday, 
the opera- music season Wednesday. Hav- 
g given the first night audience its fill of 
glitter and commotion in “Turandot,” Mr. 
Gatti turned to the infinitely more reward- 
ing beauties of “Meistersinger.” Though 
pomp and circumstance were again essen- 
tials of the production, they served, not to 
mask the deficiencies of a score penned by 
a dying hand, but to enhance and pictorialize 
music brimming over with the vitality of 
living genius at its prime. Begun as far 
back as 1845, “Meistersinger” will be in- 
finitely younger a decade from now—if, in- 
deed there is any question as to which is 
the more youthful in spirit today—than the 
posthumous opera of Puccini which Alfano 
completed less than two years agi 


some 






After the sadistic inhumanity of the Chi- 
nese Princess, the mellow and all-pervading 
humanness of Hans Sachs was as heart- 
warming a change as that which substituted 
the diatonic melos of Wagner for the pen- 
tatonic dabblings of Puccini. Instead of the 
shrieking of riddles in a highly gilded 
Cathay, the ineffably lovely “Peace of the 
Summer Night,” with the moon rising over 
the dreaming streets of many-gabled Nur- 
emburg. Instead of Ping, Pang or Pong 
strumming a Pekinese version of a Neapoli- 
tan serenade, the cobbler poet haunted by 
the scent of the elder blossoms, or mus- 
ing on the madness of his fellow men. In- 
stead of a blaring confusion of instruments 
to din forth an emotional climax, the tender 
solo line of the motif of Sach’s profound 


emotion, after the thrilling tribute of the 
chorale. Old story though it is, “Meister- 
singer” is one of the few works of which 
it can be written that it is forever new. 
Those who have lost count of the number 
of times they have heard it, need never 
fear that they have exhausted the treasure 


it holds for them. It was inevitable that 

there should have been new beauties, together 

with sundry blemishes of performance, in 
the “Meistersinger” of Wednesday night. 

_The cast which Mr. Gatti-Casazza pro- 

vided for it follows: 

Grete Stiickgold (début) 

; athleen Howard 
Rudolf Laubenthal 
Clarence Whitehill 

Gustav Schiitzendorf 
Richard Mayr (début) 
DEER. Arnold Gabot 

Max Bloch 


Magdale ne i 
Walther von Stolzing 
Hans Sachs in 
Beckmesser 

Pogner 

Kothner ...... 
Vogelgesang 


SE sanckenest Angelo Bada 
Moser . Max Altglass 
Eisslinger ..... Giordano Paltrinieri 
Nachtigall Louis d’Angelo 
oS ee Paolo Aanaian 
Foltz aae James Wolfe 
Schwartz ....0.. oes William Gustafson 
David TREEETEOEEECOCOLL EEE George Meader 
A Night Watchman........George Cehanovsky 
Conductor, Artur Bodansky 
The two new singers from Central 


Europe fitted neatly 
into the ensemble 
but cannot be said to 
have dominated it. 
That, of course, was 
as it should have 
been, since neither 
Eva nor Pogner is a 
Princess Turandot 


or a Czar _ Boris. 
Miss Stiickgold, who 
hails from the 
Vienna Staatsoper 
was a pretty and 
juvenile - appearing 
fraulein, graceful in 
action and pose, and 
not too coyly flirta- 





tious for the réle 
Her singing was 
sometimes very good, 
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Artist’s Route Book 


PT UALR HALLE ROLLLULLUERLUEL CLARA DOLLA 


Dusolina Giannini will sing Marguerite, 
Richard Crooks, Faust, and George Hous- 
ton, Mephistopheles in the performance ot 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” by the Schola 
Cantorum under its new director, Hugh 
Ross, at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 28 The 
chorus numbers 200 and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra will play. 

* * * 

Ignace Hilsberg will give a piano recital 
Nov. 21, in Engineering Auditorium. He 
will give a premiére performance of 
Chasins’ Six Preludes, which are dedicated 
to him. Other compositions on his pro- 
gram are by Vivaldi, Paderewski, Tansman, 
Brahms, and Liszt. 





Anca Seidlova 


At the open hearings, Nov. 15, of the 
Society of American Women Composers, 
Anca Seidlova will interpret “Theme and 
Variations,” for piano by Ethel Glenn Hier 

. > o 

Horace Britt, cellist and member of the 
Letz Quartet, after a tour of Spain where 
he was scheduled to appear as soloist with 
the orchestra conducted by Pablo Casals, 
will return about the middle of November 
to give a recital in Town Hall Nov. 30, 
assisted by Edith de Lee at the piano 
Thereafter, Mr. Britt will divide his time 
between ’cello recitals and appearances with 
the Letz Quartet. In the spring he will 
make a tour of the Pacific Coast, and will 
appear as soloist with the San Francisco 
Symphony. 

* - > 

Youry Bilstin, ‘cellist, will return for a 
Town Hall recital on Nov. 15 presenting a 
program ranging from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day. 

* * > 

Dmitri, in modern dances, and Helen 
Jeffrey, in music for the violin, will present 
a joint program in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 15 which will include 
“Dance of the Soul Emancipated” and 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

* * * 

Horace Britt, cellist, returning from a tour 
of Spain which included appearances with 
Pablo Casals, will give a cello recital at 
Town Hall on Nov. 30, assisted by Edith 
de Lee in two sonatas and three groups of 
shorter pieces. 

a > > 

Carolyn Le Fevre, violinist, will give a 
recital Wednesday evening, Nov. 23, at 
Town Hall, featuring a Ravel group, in- 
cluding his “Tzigane.” Other composers 
whose works will be given are Handel, 
Saint-Saéns, Sammartini-Elman, D’Am- 
brosio, Cyril Scott, and Wieniawski. Walter 
Golde will accompany. 

> + * 

Oscar Ziegler has been engaged as soloist 
to appear with the Reading, Pa.. Symphony 
on Nov. 13. He will play Liszt's Concerto, 
and other selections. 

” > > 
_ Maria Kurenko has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the Musical Forum under the di- 
rection of Kurt Schindler on Nov. 27. 
o > > 

Mischa Weisbord, violinist, will play at 
Town Hall Saturday afternoon, Nov. 19. 
accompanied by Joseph Bonime. His pro- 
gram includes music by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Pugnani, Ernst and Schubert. 





Alexander Brachocki, pianist, who was 
scheduled for a recital in Chicago, Nov. 6, 
will play at the John Golden Theatre, Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 13. His program in- 
cludes compositions by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Skriabin, Cop- 
land, Fauré, Albeniz, Chopin. 

= 7. « 


Among the joint appearances of George 
Perkins Raymond, tenor, and Marie Miller, 
harpist, is a concert at Colgate University 
on Feb. 24. 

© + . 

Joyce Bannerman, American soprano, has 
been booked for a concert at Union City, 
N. J 


* * * 


Rita Benneche, American coloratura, has 
sung for the past five years in opera and 
concert in Germany, Austria and the Bal- 
kans. She has returned to New York for 
her American début. 

= > * 

The Tollefsen Trio is scheduled to appear 
at Town Hall, Friday evening, Dec. 18. The 
program includes the Trio in G Major by 
Leon Boellmann, Scandinavian Folk-Music 
Settings by Herman Sandby, and Ernest 
Chausson’s Trio, Op. 3. 

© = 7 

Mary Lewis was announced to sing at 
Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 11. On Oct. 31 she 
opened the new Music Auditorium in Little 
Rock, her native city, with a concert. Miss 
Lewis was also to appear at Eldorado, Ark., 
Nov. 2. 

> = . 

Organ recitals will be given by Lynn- 
wood Farnam at the Church of the Holy 
Communion. A Franck 
and Brahms series will 
be played in December 
on Sundays at 2:30 
o'clock and on Mon 
days at 8:15 pm. A 
Bach series will be 
given during February 

> ~ 7 

Samuel A. Baldwin 
is continuing his organ 
recitals every Sunday 
and Wednesday after- 
noon at 4 o'clock, at 
the College of the City 
of New York 

aa 7 ” 

The Harold Morris 
“Poem” for orchestra 
will be played by 
Howard Hanson with 
the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic on Nov. 22 
This work has been 
played by the New 
York Philharmonic, 
and the Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles or- 
chestras. 

San Dreco, Cal—The season was opened 
when Marion Talley appeared in concert in 
the Spreckels Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. B. A. Buker. John Corigliano 
and Stewart Wille assisted—W. F. R. 

* © 

The musical feature of the Toronto Uni- 
versity centenary celebration was provided 
by the Hart House String Quartet, a series 
of concerts exclusively for guests of honor. 
The University of Toronto, in existence 
since 1827, specialized in music only five 
years ago, when the Hart House Quartet 
was organized and endowed as a part of its 
permanent educational work. 

+ 7 

John Corigliano, violinist with Marion 
Talley on her tour, will make a coast tour 
as solo artist later in the season. 

> > * 


William Gustafson’s song recital at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences Oct. 27 at 
Columbia University was his third appear- 
ance there in three years. 

> > © 

Thelma Given, violinist, will tour Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky the latter 
part of November and early in December, 
including appearances in Evansville, Ind., 
Dec. 1, and in Owensboro, Ky., Dec. 2. 

. > _ 


New Salvatore Symphony Is 
Rehearsing 

The Salvatore Symphony Society which 
Started a year ago as a string ensemble, 
has developed under the direction of Eugene 
Salvatore into an orchestra of sixty players, 
student and professional, with nearly all 
choirs complete, brass, wood-wind and 
string. Mr. Salvatore, conductor, was 
tormerly connected with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra. Concerts will be given 
later in the season. 





Ora Hyde, Soprano, Who Is Appearing 
in “The King’s Henchman.” 
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Lisa Roma, American soprano, who has 
appeared with success in the Berlin Staats- 
oper and in recitals in Paris and other 
Continental cities, will accompany Maurice 
Ravel, in his first American tour, as in- 
terpreter of his songs. Miss Roma was 
heard last season with Pablo Casals, in 
Philadelphia. She will soon start her sea- 
son with the Philadelphia Opera. 

* *~ 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was scheduled 
as assisting artist with the Brooklyn Edison 
Glee Club, for its concert at the Academy 
of Music Dec. 2. She will sing in a per- 
formance of “Messiah” with the Flushing 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
John Norton, Dec. 30. 

* * * 

Marie Miller recently gave concerts in 
Pittsburgh, Bowling Green and Louisville, 
Ky. 

* * * 

Katherine Palmer, soprano, has been re- 
engaged to sing with the Nutley (N. J.) 
Choral Club, directed by Frank Kassehau, 
Nov. 18. She is also a member of the quar- 
tet, conducted by Mr. Sodero, which broad- 
casts music set to famous literature every 
Sunday night from WJZ. 

+ * * 


Myra Hess will return Nov. 20 after a 
two-year absence, to appear with the Chi- 
cago Symphony before making her New 
York appearance Tuesday evening, Nov. 29, 
at Town Hall. 

* * * 

Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi will play 

at the Golden Theater Sunday evening, Dec. 


oO. 


* * * 
Edwin Swain will 
sing at Portsmouth, 
Va., on Nov. 17, at 
Salisbury, N. C., on 


Nov. 18, and in Buf- 
falo on Nov. 21. He 
has also been booked 
by Annie Friedberg, 
his manager, with the 
Chaminade Club. of 
Providence, R. I., for 
Feb. 8. 
* * * 

The concert series 
this winter at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., will include the 
Lenox String Quartet 
on Jan. 6, and George 
Perkins Raymond, 
tenor, with Marie Mil- 
ler, harpist, in joint 
recital on Feb. 24, to 
be followed on March 
6 by Phradie Wells, 
soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

* * * 


_ Thelma Given, violinist, has been booked 
tor a recital tour in Indiana, Kentucky, Penn 
sylvania and Missouri prior to sailing for 
Europe in January. 

_ Socrate Barozzi, violinist, will be engaged 
in recital and concert activities in this coun- 
try. 





Karl Kraeuter, violinist, will give a recital 
in the Engineers’ Auditorium, Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 28. presenting a program which 
will include one of his compositions. 

* * . 


Louise Stallings, soprano, is booked for 
a recital at Massillan, Ohio, Nov. 14. She 
will sing in Buckhannan, W. Va., Nov. 16 
and in Somerest and Bellefonte, Pa., Nov. 
17 and 18. Miss Stallings will make a tour 
ot the South the latter part of January 
and in early February. Her accompanist is 
Marion Carley. 





Szigeti Will Play With Beethoven 


Symphony 
_ The Beethoven Symphony, George 
Zaslawsky conductor, will have Joseph 


Szigeti, violinist, as the assisting artist, on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 16, at Carnegie 
Hall. The program will include the over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro” by 
Mozart; Brahms’ First Symphony; follow- 
ed by Beethoven’s Concerto for violin and 
orchestra; and the first New York per- 
formance of the orchestral version of 
Emerson Whithorne’s modern “New York 
Days and Nights,” 





Dusolina Giannini is on a tour of the 
middle west, which includes appearances at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, San An- 
tonio, Evansville, Wichita, Buffalo, Indian- 
apolis, Des Moines and Amsterdam. 


s Show Many Engagements 


MM RUA LU UL TM Lc 


Maria Kurenko will make her Berlin 
début in “Mignon” at the Staatsoper, re- 
turning to the United States early in 
November. 

+ * * 

Herbert Parker, Negro baritone, recently 
appeared in concert in Paris, where he has 
studied for the past year with Marshall 
Rusk, American baritone. Mr. Parker made 
phonograph records of five Negro spirituals 
for the Sorbonne archives, the first records 
of Negro spirituals to be made in France. 

* * * 


Donald Francis Tovey, who returns for 
his third American concert tour in January, 
will visit Canada for the first time. 

* * * 

Elsa Alsen is engaged for guest perform- 

ances with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
* * * 


Florence Bowes, returned from her an- 
nual visit to France, begins another Ameri- 
can concert tour. Miss Bowes sang at 
musicales in Fontainbleau and in Paris. 

* * * 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave its tenth re- 
cital in Mexico City Oct. 19. The members 
will continue their American tour until Dec. 
17, when they will sail for Java, Australia 
and Africa. 

se 3 

Joyce Bannerman has been engaged to sing 
in “Elijah,” Dec. 8, at Syracuse, N. Y., with 
the University Chorus, Howard Lyman con- 
ducting. 

2% 

Rebecca M. Seligman will give her course 
of lectures at Guild Hall, Steinway Build- 
ing, Wagner operas, musically illustrated, be- 
ing the subject of interpretive treatment. 

x ok * 

Fred Patton, whose season opened with 
the San Francisco Opera, will appear in re- 
citals prior to joining the Metropolitan Op- 
era in January. 

* * 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Franke Harling, Ameri 
can composer-pianist and lyric soprano, re- 
spectively, will give programs in numerous 
cities of the east. 

i 

Mildred. Dilling, harpist, recently returned 
from Europe, is scheduled for a tour of 
eastern states. 





Danforth to Make Town Hall Début 


The New York début of Pauline Dan- 
forth, young American pianist, is announced 
by Concert Direction Annie Friedberg for 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 13, at Town Hall. 
Miss Danforth received most of her train- 
ing in this country, and has studied in Lon- 
don under Tobias Matthay, teacher of Myra 
Hess. 

x * * 

Mary C. Brubaker, harpist, will make her 
New York début in Steinway Hall, Tues 
day evening, Nov. 22, assisted by Nora 
Helms, coloratura; Sallie Possell, flutist, 
and Robert Gayler at the piano. 





Photo by International Newsreel 


Alexander Kisselburgh, Baritone, Who 
Sang in New York Last Week. 
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Tito Schipa 
as Alfredo 


Claudia Muzio 
as Violetta 


Richard Bonnelli 
as Germont 


Chicago Opera Draws Throng Despite New First-Night Policy 


(Contimued from pa l 


puzzled to know what to put on the death 
certificate. 

It is just as well that Miss Muzio con 
centrated her efforts on the vocal element 
of her role. There is not, perhaps, the 
abundance of opportunities in it that may 
be found in some other of Verdi's works, 


but at least, in the opening act, the duet 
with Alfredo and the great aria which 
comes at its close, exacts from a soprano 
all in the way of voice and art that she has 
to give. Miss Muzio gave generously and 
well. Inclined in some of the later portions 
of the opera to a repressive messa voce, she 
was full-throated and tonally brilliant 


“Ah fors é lui” and “Sempre libera.” 
Schipa Is Fluent 


Mr. Schipa, clearly one of the most de 
pendable tenors on the contemporary oper- 
atic stage, was as he always has been. His 
fluent, lyrical style, his easy, spontaneous 
acting are at once a joy and a comfort t 
the people who hearken to him and to the 


conductors who must breathe more easily 
when he is on the stage. 

The grand manner is not in Mr. Schipa’s 
grasp and, perhaps, one of the most at- 
tractive features of his art in his recogni- 

n that his voice and style fit him for only 
certain types of rdle and that to go outside 
them will spell failure and defeat. AMredo 
rermont is one of the parts in which the 
tenor is most at home. It requires elegant 
and polished singing and Mr. Schipa is a 
master of that style. The boyish, insouciant 
characterization which he gave to Alfredo 
was refreshing, too. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Schipa well deserved the plaudits 
of the throng. 

One of the most satisfactory exponents of 
Verdi’s opera was Richard Bonelli, who 
was the Giorgio Germont of its cast. This 
\merican artist is a notable acquisition to 


the ranks of the local company. An at- 
tractive vocal organ may be taken for 
granted from an artist who is numbered 


among the principals in an inaugural per- 
formance, but Mr. Bonelli made it evident 
that in addition to the possession of a fine 


Modern Music Given Polite Reception 
by Bewtldered San Franctsco Audtence 


¥ AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 9.—The New 
\ Music Society presented ensemble 
vorks of Schénberg, Ruggles, and Varés« 
r the first time in this vicinity before 


listinguished assembly in the Community 
Playhouse on Oct. 25. 
The audience listened to music by these 


masters of dissonant polyphony with frigid 


silence, interspersed with discreetly muffled 
laughter; it was bewildered, but ultra- 
polite! When the players gave visible evi 


dence of having completed their perform 
the Schénberg Quintet for wood- 
winds, Op. 26, reluctant but courteous ap 
plause came from persons who had 
prolonged pauses with hand-clapping—wh 
iad, instead, used the moment as one of 
welcome silence to draw breath and regain 
fortitude for the next period 


ince of! 


Hints of Warmth 
Henry Cowell, as President of the Nev 
Music Society, was master of ceremonies 


He warned the auditors that 
tor a long spasm and that only the police 
and fire ordinance had kept hiin from having 
the doors locked to keep listeners in! H 
had provided illuminating program 
and these he augmented with the remark 
that after one got used to the -“squeals” 
Schénberg’s Quintet, considerable interest 
would undoubtedly be found in it 

Excerpts from Carl Ruggles’ “Men and 
Mountains”—“Angels” and “Lilacs” 
ind septet respectively 
ntelligible—especially the former, whi 


, 
they were 


C 


notes, 


vas received with applause that had a tinge 
»f warmth in it 

Varése’s “Octandre” for wind instru 
and string bass was the final number, 
and those who survived the preceding works 
were so attuned to dissonance by that time 
that their ears were not further offended. 
Che writer recalls the premiére of this work 
in New York, when a capacity audience 
cheered and applauded, crying “Bis”’—and 
got a second performance on the spot! 
Each successive hearing of “Octandre” 
seems to have a clarifying effect—but the 
San Francisco audience showed no enthu- 
The people seemed stunned—and not 


ments 


Ssiasm 


until Mr. Cowell, who directed, and the 
players were leaving the stage did they 
come to and, driven by conscience, applaud. 


The men who played these scores de- 
serve medals for their heroism, and so does 
Ida Scott, who presented the program as 
series of “Fortnightlys” devoted 
» moderns’ cause. The players were all 
-isco Symphony members—A. Lin- 
len, flute; V. Schipilitti, oboe; H. B. Ran- 
lall, clarinet; E. Kubitschek, bassoon; W. 
Hornig, horn; F. N. Tait, trombone; V. 
Drucker, trumpet, and W. Bell, bass viol. 
They gave a sincere and serious perform- 


ne of her 


ance 

The Society’s quarterly publication, New 
VWusic, made its mitial appearance on this 
ccasion. It contains the complete 
f “Men and Mountains.” 


score 


Maryory M. FIsHER 


knows how to use it—and 
it is not always thus. His work in the sec- 
ond act—the scene in which the elder 
Germont begs Violetta to give up his son 
-was done with admirable art. If Mr. 
Bonelli can, and will, continue upon so 
promising a path he will reach high distinc 
tion and a foremost place among his 
brothers of the operatic stage 


Ballet Is 


Vv ice, he also 


=xcellent 

The other characters in “La Traviata” are 
mere puppets. Alice d’Hermanoy filled the 
role of Violetta’s companion Flora, whose 
business it is to look concerned when the 
former faints or coughs and to support her 
in the critical moment, when, in the third 
act, Alfredo makes a jealous scene and, with 
quite unforgivable lack of politeness, throws 
several hundred francs at her face and feet. 
José Mojica sang pleasantly the few phrases 
given to the Viscount of Letorieres and 
Désiré Defrére—a versatile member of the 
organization—offered a courtly impersona- 
tion of the Baron Douphal. 


More than a word of commendation 


Desire Defrere as Baron Douphal 





should be given to the ballet, which, under 
the direction of Vechslav Swoboda, accom- 
plished some excellent activities in the third 
act. There is not, to be sure, very much to 
do in the dancing of that scene,. but that 
which was presented was well worth while. 
Polacco Honors Verdi 

In the final analysis, the most important 
personage of the performance was Giorgio 
Polacco. That gifted director offered an 
interpretation of “La Traviata” which 
clearly had been carefully thought out and 
executed with delicacy and skill. The 
modern attitude to the earlier Verdi is gen- 
erally one of patronizing disdain. While 
elaborate attention may be given to the de- 
tails of presentation in the case of “Otello” 
or of “Falstaff,” anything is considered good 
enough for the works that went before. Mr. 
Polacco showed that he was not of that 
opinion. His reading of “La Traviata” was 
at once an honor to his own taste and to 
Verdi’s gifts. It left nothing to chance and, 
particularly in the symphonic aspect of it, 
revealed much that was beautiful and fine. 


BE eT TTT | tnt mi 


- Milwaukee’s Festival 
: LAMAN 


\ ILWAUKEE, Nov. 10.—One ot the 
i greatest musical celebrations ever held 
in this city will take place at the Auditorium 
Dec. 1 when 140 German societies will com 
bine their resources to stage a Steuben ses 
quicentennial commemorating the landing ot 
Baron Steuben on American soil. Music 
will be the chief feature of this celebra 
tion, and the old time German singing socie 
ties are already showing signs of tremen 
dous enthusiasm. A large number of these 
singing societies sent their representatives 
to a joint meeting to arrange details. All 
of the representatives pledged their mem 
bership to a hearty cooperation. 

Among the organizations which have al 
ready pledged support are Milwaukee Lied 
erkranz, Manner Hermannsoehne, Manner 
chor Ejichenkranz, Barden Mannerchor, 
Mannerchor Germania, Turn Verein of Mil 
waukee, Gesangverein Bavaria, Baecker 
Liedertafel Milwaukee Musical Society, So 
ciety, Milwaukee Mannerchor, Milwaukee 
others. Aid has also been promised by some 
of the American singing societies. 

A music committee has been named com 
posed of Carl F. Schneider, chairman; Her 
man Frodermann, Rudolph Schneider and 
Herman Zeitz. On the general committee 
are: George J. Kruell, chairman; F. P. Lindl, 
and Hans A. Koenig, with Tom Nimlos as 
general chairman. It is believed that Her 
man Zeitz will be chosen as the general 
musical director. 


C. O. SKrNROOoD 
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Dear Musical America: 


OTHING so warms the cockles of my 

old heart as the success of a young 
American at the Metropolitan. So, while I 
believe in keeping a sen- 
sible perspective with re- 
gard to just what a high- 
ly favorable debut there 
means, and may not 
mean, my hat is in the air for Frederick 
Jagel. Jagel, as your news writers have 
already told you, is Brooklyn-born, and 
after his first appearance last Tuesday 
afternoon there was a reception for him, 
arranged by the Brooklyn Arion Society, in 
which Far Rockaway, where he had been a 
church singer, and Hollis where his parents 
now reside, were well represented. 

The young man—I believe he has yet to 
pass thirty—was flushed and happy but al- 
together modest and unassuming as he 
greeted his friends. He had come through 
the ordinarily terrifying ordeal of a debut at 
the Metropolitan without any apparent 
fluster, and ringing in his ears was the 
applause that had called him before the 
curtain nearly a score of times. 

Jagel’s career, so far as it has pro- 
gressed, has been one such as many an 
American vocal student has dreamed over. 
Not so very long ago he was a clerk in a 
wholesale house. Before that he had gone 
to a grade school in Brooklyn and had 
spent two years at a manual training high 
school. His father, F. W. Jagel, is a church 
organist, and the boy was taught music 
from his fourth year. There was nothing 
of parental opposition to a_ professional 
career here. Instead, the family made sac- 
rifices that young Jagel might study singing 
with Vincenzo Portanova. 

Like many another successful artist of 
opera and concert, Jagel’s first hope was a 
church position. He obtained a place as 
substitute in a Christian Science Church 
and there he was heard by Samuel Eiseman, 
a silk merchant, who became interested and 
asked the boy and his father to dinner with 
him. Out of that meeting grew arrange- 
ments for the continuance of Jagel’s studies, 
and among those consulted was Jacques 
Coini, of Hammerstein’s old Manhattan 
opera forces. Jagel found opportunity to 
sing at the Capitol and Rivoli theatres in 
New York and then went to Italy to study 
with Casaldi Tassoni of Milan. With his 
name Italianized to Iagelli, he made his 
opera debut in that country and was sub 
sequently heard there by Mr. Gatti. The 
Metropolitan general manager was in no 
hurry to bring him to the attention of his 
subscribers and wisely delayed Jagel’s 
American debut another year. 

Now, that debut has been made, and few 
American singers in the history of the opera 
house have been better received. I will 
leave to your critics the task of estimating 
his abilities. I only know that he gave evi- 
dent pleasure to an audience that prompt!) 
took him to its heart. 

May he follow success with success and 
make Brooklyn as chesty as ever was 
Kansas City! 


‘Brooklyn Boy 
Makes Us Proud 
of Native Talent 


* * * 


Y OU know how often I have remarked 
that there is nothing like music to keep 


a man young. Twenty-two years have 
elapsed since concert- 
Near-Jubilee goers first began talking 


Finds Spalding about Albert Spalding as 
Fired by Youth the remarkable young 

American violinist. His 
real début, it is worth recalling, was made 
abroad in 1905, when he was seventeen years 
old. Three years later he made his first 
American appearance with the New York 
Symphony, so that his recent appearances 
with that organization can be regarded al- 
most in the light of a jubilee. 

Entering now his twentieth season before 
the American public, Mr. Spalding retains 
the essential air of youth, and I suspect 
there are as many persons who might guess 
his age to be about 29 as to put the figure 
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at 39. Yet the latter is correct, since was 
born in Chicago on Aug. 15, 1888. I sur- 
mise that for some years to come, in spite 
of all that the dreaded forties are supposed 
to represent, Albert Spalding will continue 
to be America’s young violinist. 

He shares with some other celebrities 
considerably older than he, this suggestion 
of youth. One of the drollest tales that has 
come to my attention of late is one which 
makes capital of the perpetual youth of 
Josef Hofmann who (whisper it!) was born 
as far back as 1876, and in Podgorze at that! 
(If you don’t know Podgorze, you ought 
to, for it is near Cracow.) 

It seems that the redoubtable pianist was 
riding in a Pullman car on one of his many 
tours. Just as the conductor approached, 
he leaned out into the aisle, only his head 
showing. His hair was not quite so closely 
cropped then as it has been of late, and the 
conductor was attracted by the light that 
shone upon it. 
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due to disposition rather than to vocal equip- 
ment, for in the latter years of his life Ca- 
ruso’s voice had broadened so remarkably 
that he could have sung Siegmund and 
Siegfried quite as easily as most of the 
tenors we hear in “Walkiire” and “Gdotter- 
dammerung.” 

If Schipa, already a meistersinger in his 
own gallant field, does become a Wagnerian 
singer, he will be one of the few of his 
school so to enlarge his sphere of action. 
£ do not forget Jean de Reszké; but, pre- 


Yious to his success as Siegfried, Walther 


and Tristan, Jean had been more renowned 
as an exponent of French operatic music, 
such as was written by Gounod and Mas- 
senet, than as an interpreter of traditional 
Italian parts. Campanini and de Lucia sang 
Lohengrin. Amato was a good Amfortas 
and Scotti, it will be recalled, was heard at 
La Scala as Hans Sachs. 

It has chiefly been the women singers 
who have taken the lead in turning from 
Italian operas to German music dramas. 
Dame Albani, Nordica, Lilli Lehmann and 
Materna were conspicuous among sopranos 
who sang fluffy Italian music long before 
they. established reputations as J/soldes, 
Briinnhildes and Elsas. 

And if the women, why not the men? 

I ask you. 


Martinelli’s voice is powerful enough, in 
all conscience, for any music ever written. 
But Martinelli, like Caruso, appears to be 
temperamentally indisposed to venture be- 
yond a realm in which his position is akin 
to that of a mighty potentate. 

With reasonable limits, the question is, I 
am convinced, less one of actual voice than 
of artistic tendencies. Even Dame Melba’s 
famous failure as Briinnhilde might have 
been avoided had she possessed the Wag- 
nerian inspiration. 


"Ry 


ALBERT SPALDING 
He Chose the Fiddle. 


“And what’s your name, little boy?” he 
asked in all seriousness. 

“Josef,” came back the answer, just as 
serious. 

I can readily believe that Hofmann’s sense 
of humor is one of the things that make 
him the many-sided artist that he is. 

But to return to Spalding. He, like Hof- 
mann, is a prodigy who belies the adage 
about the good dying young. His flame 
has burned steadily and his maturity has 
fulfilled the promise of his youth. It is well 
to remember that Spalding’s public did not 
accept him all at once. Though he was 
spared some of the financial struggles of 
others who have risen to like eminence, what 
he: is must be ungrudgingly attributed to his 
natural gifts and to his capacity for hard 
work. 

Talk to other violinists and you will find 
how thoroughly Albert Spalding is admired. 
May he have another twenty years, and still 
another twenty of youth, in which to fiddle 
magically for us. And to think, he might 
have been content to sell tennis ractjuets, 
footballs, baseball bats and boxing gloves, 


and even a dumbbell or two on the side! 
* * * 


7 ITO SCHIPA, I hear, has been singing 
the Prize Song in concert. Remem- 
bering his predeliction for Handel and 

am not surprised; 
nor can you blame me if 
I speculate upon the pos- 
sibility of this intelligent 
; young Italian eventually 
going Wagnerian. His voice, you may 
say, is essentially lyric and unsuited to 
robust dramatic music. No? Then what 
about Caruso, who was told early in his 
career by Tamagno that he must never 
sing rdles as “heavy” as Manrico and 
Radames? I admit that Caruso’s one Wag- 
nerian experiment was Lohengrin; but his 
eschewal of German opera was obviously 


Tito Schipa 
Threatens to 
Go Wagnerian 


HE Russians have opened a “brain 
pantheon” in which the brains of their 
celebrated sons (and daughters, if any) will 
be preserved. The brain 
Russians Open of Anton Rubinstein, the 
“Brain Pantheon” great pianist and com- 
for Genus Musica poser who died in 1894, 
already is a “member.” 
Chaliapine, eminent bass, is reported to have 
willed his lobes and cells to the “brain 
pantheon.” Tolstoy’s cerebrum has been 
proposed but has been black-balled by his 
relatives. ; 

The objects of this strange “pantheon” 
are two-fold—first; a place where posterity 
can go and stare (the collecting and 
museum complex C-minor); second, an at- 
tempt to chart the aberrant curves of 
genius; determine its sources and create a 
body of data that will enable your Russian 
scientist to stick a pin in a baby and know, 
by its yell, whether it should be trained as 
a brick-layer or a balalaika player. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on this 
scheme by the titles and achievements of 
its sponsor, one Professor Vladimar Bech- 
terev, psychiatrist and hypnotist. Russia 
today, should be the land of milk and honey 
for the hypnotist. The poor mujik has 
been hypnotized into embracing more crazes 
than have ever been tolerated under one sun 
in the history of man. 

The attempt to classify genius: to ferret 
out its sources; to guide it when discovered 
or even appreciate it when full blown is an 
ancient fallacy which is never outworn. It 
is a parallel idea with the one that religion 
can be chased out of the human soul with a 
knout; with the idea that the law of the 
survival of the fittest can be annulled by an 
act of the Third Internationale; with the 
idea that musicians and artists can be made 
into state property—and survive; with the 
idea, in short, that a man-made heaven can 
be inaugurated on earth by the police, the 
hired judge and the professional executioner. 


Russia has produced giants among the 
musicians. All of her musical geniuses, now 
living, have been ostracized, expatriated, 
robbed and chased out of the country with 
a shot gun. Russia’s new “brain pantheon” 
is in the same show-case with the law 
against private trade, free marriage, syn- 
thetic education and the saint-hood of 


Lenine. 


* * * 


It was inevitable that one day Business 
should discover Music. Its possibilities as 
an attention-getter, as a good-will builder, as 
Big Business an advertising potentiali- 
Makes a Big ty were too great to be 
Noise over long ignored by that 
Big Music keen-eyed phenomenon 

of the twentieth century, 
the Go-Getter. Literature had already been 
harnessed to the coach of Progress, with 
pictorial art as the other half of the team, 
and the utility of a brass band or its count- 
erpart to lead the van and bally-hoo for it 
in a discreet harmonious fashion was too ob- 
vious an asset to be overlooked. 


Of course the thing must be carefully 
handled. It would be eminently unwise to 
thrust the untutored, fragile Muse into the 
midst of Business with her stark, classic 
beauty unmodified for the gaze of the Av- 
erage Citizen. She must substitute for her 
Olympian robes the standardized garb of her 
fellows; she must acquire a new vocabu- 
lary including such phrases as “sales resis- 
tance,” “buyer psychology,” “national distri- 
bution” and the like; her psychology must 
be renovated so that she can think Big things 
in a Big way, with a Chamber of Commerce 
flair. In short she must be modernized. 

Already the process is under way. Every- 
where I come upon chance paragraphs with 
the point subtly advanced that there is money 
in the musical profession; that musicians 
are not the fools they appear, that there must 
be something to an art that can “net over 
$25,000” or even more in a benefit when 
other activities in behalf of the cause have 
failed; that after all it takes a brass band 
to awaken the political consciousness of a 
work-a-day people; that professional musi- 
cians are not starving to death—“they get 
the money;” that Paderewski has won “the 
greatest income ever earned by any man on 
his personal time and talent, exclusive of 
capital invested,” that Marion Talley secured 
for her home town about two million dol 
lars worth of publicity, and so on and s¢ 
on. In other words the mind of the Amer 
ican public is being prepared for the start 
ling fact that Music is profitable and there- 
fore respectable. It pays—and anything that 
pays can no longer be ignored, disparaged, 
or patronized. 

But, in case so much praise and notice all 
at once should go to the head of the unac- 
customed musician and produce giddiness not 
at all in harmony with the stern dignity of 
the accolade that is being bestowed, I en 
counter an occasional paragraph designed to 
maintain his mental equilibrium, to-wit: 

“I am not attempting to convey the im 
pression that all musicians make a success 
in life. There are a great many would-be 
tenors, baritones, and bassos who pose as 
professional musicians who would do well to 
devote their talents to calling hogs. By this 
I mean no disrespect to the vocation of rais- 
ing hogs or the avocation of hog calling. 
Successful hog raising is a science, and call- 
ing hogs is an art, and the man who ‘brings 
home the bacon’ from a hog calling contest 
is an artist. The musician who scoffs at the 
idea that the avocation of hog calling should 
receive due consideration is out of order. 
No less at fault are those engaged in an\ 
phase of hog raising who think lightly of a 
profession that claims a man of John Mc- 
Cormack’s ability. It would take a gooc 
many droves of state fair champions to pro- 
duce dividends equal to McCormack’s annu- 
al income earned with his voice. Mr. 
McCormack, on the other hand, would be 
in poor business to indulge in uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about the hog raising industry. 
But then he wouldn't anyhow. In Ireland, 
where John came from, ‘pigs is pigs’ and 
they ‘pay the rent,’ and like all other big 
characters, John McCormack has never for- 
gotten the ‘home folks;’ his songs tell us 
that. His immense earning power is the 
material reward for a great talent cheerfully 
devoted to a high ideal. Men with such 
ideals do not sniff at the nature of a voca- 
tion. For them it is sufficient that a task be 
done well, and they respect the doer.” 

And so doesh your 
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| Entries and Re-entries in the Domain of Music 






A Student of Music in the Land of Make-believe. Ramon Novarro 
Entertains His Guest, Anne Roselle, Hungarian Prima Donna, on 
One Stop in Her Recent Coastal Tour. 


* ey * . 
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Tito Schipa, His Wife and Elena Upon Their 
Return From South America. Mr. Schipa Opened 
the Chicago Opera Season. 











Myra Mortimer, Contralto, Devoted Her Talents, Robert Steele Enjoys A Choir-Boy Makes His Debut at the Metropolitan. Fred Jagel, Native 
While Abroad, to American Folk Music. a Plate of Ice Cream. New Yorker, Who Sang Rhadames in “Aida” Last Tuesday Afternoon. 
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Mtoe mn ne TnL THRILL LLL 


| WORDS ano MUSIC 


UMAN nature being what it is, nothing so 

endears a correspondent to a columnist as 

corroborating his opinions. At the present 
moment, therefore, this department feels particularly 
cordial to Charles Repper, who writes from Boston 
to comment upon our recent remarks concerning the 
ruling of the income tax authorities that a composer s 
royalties are not “earned” income. \ 

Doesn't this ruling give us in a nutshell the attitude of 
the Government and “business,” if not of the general public, 
toward all creative artists? Practically, this attitude has 
resulted in the curious state of affairs that in the musical 
world today the only workers unable to earn a living are 
the composers. The singers, players, teachers, and instru- 
ment and record manufacturers all support themselves 
through their art, profession, or trade, as the case may be; 
but those who compose the music on which the occupations 
of the others ultimately depend, are not allowed by their 
compatriots in music, or by the public, remuneration suf- 
ficient to support life. 

A handful of exceptions does not disprove the rule that 
composers, as a class, must work at something else in order 
to make a living, and regard their creative work as second- 
ary, if not almost negligible, from the economic viewpoint. 
It is as though music publishers were obliged to teach 
arithmetic in school all day, and do their publishing even- 
ings or Sundays. ; 

And then these autocratic and infallible tax pontiffs an- 
nounce that composers have not “earned” the inadequate 
remuneration rather grudgingly given them! 

After all, why not? Composing music is known, by all but 
composers themselves, to be quite easy. Most people are 
confident that they could do it if they had the time to try, 
and are sure that their morning warblings in the bathtub 
are inmortal arias which mere chance prevents from reach- 
ing an eager public. ; wi 

The only real work connected with a piece of music is, 
of course, as all tax-collectors know, the performing and 
selling of it. In fact, a popular orchestra leader not long 
ago pointed out to me that the composer should think 
himself extremely lucky to get anything at all in return for 
his efforts, the only persons naturally entitled to profit by 
a piece of music being those who exploit it commercially by 
performing, advertising, and selling it. 

The next step, obviously, is for the government to pass 
a law making it illegal for composers to receive any money 
in return for their compositions. This would be welcomed 
by the radio broadcasters and by many publishers who have 
never been able to understand why composers should expect 
to derive any pecuniary benefit from writing music. This 
might be followed by a tax on every new composition print- 
ed, to be paid by the composer. In a short time, then, little 
or no mew music would be written, and music as a living 
and growing art would cease to exist. After which (for 
those who could stand it) there would be the perpetual 
rehashing of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, forever and 
ever. Amen. 


R. REPPER’S suggestion that the government make 
M it illegal for composers to receive any money at all 
for their works is doubtless ironical in intent. But it isn’t 
so very funny, after all, inasmuch as the government is 
already doing its noble best to keep the composer’s royalties 
down to an irreducible minimum. For example, let Mr. 
Repper“study that section of our copyright ‘law dealing 
with the’ reproduction of musical compositions on mechanical 
instruments. What will he find? 
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He will find, first, that under the law, anyone who makes 
a record or playerroll of a copyrighted musical composition 
is obliged to pay a royalty of not more than two cents on 
every record or roll sold; and that, under the law, one cent 
of this royalty goes to the composer, the other going to 
his publisher. 


He will also find that, under the law, the composer may 
refuse to allow his music to be reproduced by any manu- 


‘ facturer; but that if he grants permission to one manu- 


facturer, all other manufacturers are privileged to-recora 
his composition, with or without his permission, provided 
simply that they notify him of their intention and pay him 
and his publisher the statutory two cents a record. 


* * * 
HOW IT WOULD WORK ELSEWHERE 


us suppose that this law held good in the field of 
literature. Sinclair Lewis, et us say, has written 
“Elmer Gantry.” He can protect his novel, and retain 
his full property rights in it, by the somewhat unprofitable 
expedient of refusing to allow it to be published at all. But 
he decides to publish it, and gives it to Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. Under the law, then, they pay him a royalty of 
two cents a copy, one cent of which the law compels him 
to turn over to his literary agent. No sooner does the book 
appear, than Scribners, E. P. Dutton, Harper & Brothers, 
Doubleday & Doran, Boni and Liveright, William Morrow, 
Simon and Schuster, and The Viking Press also publish 
editions of “Elmer Gantry,” reluctantly paying Mr. Lewis 
and his agent two cents a copy. But it is not only the 
reputable publishers who are free to publish “Elmer Gantry.” 
Any penny-grabbing concern can issue “Elmer Gantry” on 
wretched paper, in an edition reeking with typographical 
errors, and chopped and mutilated to half its original length, 
and sold for twenty-five cents a copy (the two-cent royalty 
makes that price profitable). . 


* * * 


eyo grotesque situation is exactly what the American 
composer faces in disposing of his work to the manufac- 
turers of phonographs and playerrolls. He cannot get more 
than two cents a record or roll, simply because he is not 
worth any more; for since he cannot guarantee any manu- 
facturer the exclusive rights to his wares, no manufacturer 
is going to pay any decent royalty on music that any other 
of his business rivals is free to take. Just how the govern- 
ment happened to hit upon two cents a record or roll as 
an appropriate royalty to pay upon music reproduced by 
mechanical means is a mystery whose solution we had best 
leave to the economic experts who framed the original 
copyright bill. 

Congress does not regulate the amount of book royalties 
by law. Congress does not determine the sum that a 
dromatist is to receive from the performances of his play. 
Congress does not announce that the performers who sing 
and play for phonographic and mechanical piano records 
shall receive such and such a sum, and no more. Congress 
does not decree, for instance, that if Mr. Reinald Werren- 
rath makes Victor records he must do so for two cents a 
record, and must also make records for Columbia and 
Brunswick if they so desire. No indeed. Congress does not 
even tell the Victor, Columbia, and Brunswick companies 
how much they shall charge for their wares. But Congress 
does tell the American composer to whom he must sell his 
music and how much he shall charge for it. And, having 
told him that, the jolly old government tells him that what 
income he does make isn’t “earned.” 


* * * 


DON’T ask the American Government to encourage the 

American composer to the extent that France does, for 
example, by offering him free instruction and travelling 
scholarships, and subsidizing orchestras and opera houses 
to play his music. But I do think the American Government 
might get off his neck. 


* * * 


BY WAY OF BEING HELPFUL 


B Y the way, I notice that the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany is holding a world-wide competition for com- 
posers, offering large prizes for orchestral works in the 
spirit of Franz Schubert; and I gather, both from the 
printed announcements of the contest and from the pub- 
lished writings of Mr. Frederick Sard, the chairman of the 
contest committee, that the whole movement is inspired 
solely by a disinterested adoration of good music and a 
passionate interest in the encouragement of musical com- 
position, 

It is a fine and generous thing to do—almost quixotically 
so. But is it quite fair to the other phonograph companies, 
who would assuredly have sponsored such a contest if they 
had only thought of it first? Why doesn’t the Columbia 
Phonograph Company share the glory of an altruistic ges- 
ture by abandoning the prize contest—which, after all, will 
benefit only a few particularly gifted composers—and call 
upon the Victor and Brunswick and other companies to 
unite With it in an intensive drive to bring about the repeal 
of the mechanical instruments clauses of the copyright law? 


ae 


I SOMETIMES wonder whether our great business cor- 
porations realize how much weight their words have 
with Congress. I am quite sure that if Columbia and 
Victor and Brunswick and Aeolian and Ampico and Welte 
Mignon would go before Congress and say: “Look here, 
Congress. The American composer is getting a raw deal. 
Why don’t you modify the law so that a composer can 
sign an exclusive contract with one of us if he likes? Why 
don’t you take that ridiculous two-cent provision out of the 
law, and let him do his own bargaining, so that we- won't 
be in the irksome position of paying the composer a cent 
a record and the performer twenty-five or fifty cents?” 
—if they would talk like that, I am quite sure that Congress 
would listen. 

At least it would be worth trying. And if they succeeded, 
think of the debt of gratitude we musicians would owe 
them, and think of the fun they would have, paying the 
composer of a popular record or roll some approximation 
of what he is worth! Then they wouldn't ever have to get 
up prize contests te keep him alive, and it wouldn’t much 
matter whether his income was “earned” or not. 


Deems TAYLOR. 
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HE old melodic forms of music are not dead 

in the land. Modernism and jazz have new 
competition in Chicago where Cardinal Mundelein 
is organizing 70,000 children into a vast chorus to 
sing Gregorian chants. Simultaneously 680 churches 
in his archdiocese are being trained in congregational 
singing. 

This is good work. It is a healthy thing, 
aesthetically, for a people to be as conversant with 
classical idious as with newer forms. If the roots 
of an art are kept alive, the branches can spread 
far and wide—safely. It will be interesting to 
watch the good Cardinal’s ideas to their conclusion— 
ideas, by the way, which might well be adopted in 
fields other than the ecclesiastical. 





R. GATTI-CAZZAZA has evoked a bit of 
M comment from the habitués of the Metro- 
politan’s foyers indicating that it was a “shame” 
and a “mean thing,” (and several other just too 
terrible inferences) to send Frederick Gagel before 
the opera house footlights for the first time last 
Tuesday in such a formidable role as Rhadames in 
“Aida.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jagel personally re- 
quested Mr. Gatti to present him first in the role. 
It was a part he had sung several times in Italy 
and which he preferred to sing for his debut at the 
Metropolitan. 





B. L. writes to us: “I haven't been to New 
e York in years. How I sometimes miss the 
glamorous atmosphere of dear old—Hall and the 
foyers of the ——.” 
We can emphatically assure our valued corre- 
spondent that the atmosphere hasn’t changed in the 
last ten years. 





N the opposite page we blushingly present Mr. 

George Bernard Shaw and the robust Mr 
Albert Coates of London and Carnegie Hall. li 
our readers blush we can only admit that we blushed 
too. And we know the tabloids feel terribly over 
this palpable scoop. 

A fortnight ago, we were startled to see the roto- 
gravure sections bristling with unconventional poses 
of G.B.S. communing with a bath towel on the 
shores of Lake Maggiore. We investigated and 
found that Mr. Shaw had been communing with a 
number of celebrities, among them the eminent 
London conductor. In our illustration, Mr. Shaw 
has apparently been reading “The Perfect Wag- 
nerite’” aloud to Mr. Coates and both gentlemen most 
picturesquely, reveai the far reaching influence of 
Mr. Stokowski’s flight to India. 





NQUIRIES addressed to members of the House 

Committee on Ways and Means, now holding 
hearings on the revision of the revenue law, de- 
velops the fact that there is practical unanimity in 
the desire to eliminate the admissions tax in the re- 
writing of the measure. While there have been sug- 
gestions on the part of several members of the com- 
mittee that it may be desirable to retain the present 
tax on all admissions over $2, it is understood that 
this will not be insisted upon, and that the consensus 
of view of the entire committee favors the dropping 
of the tax. 

Members of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
of which Senator Reed Smoot is the chairman, are 
also on record as favoring the repeal of the tax. 
Chairman Smoot has expressed the intention of 
making every effort, both in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate, for the elimination of all excise 
(or “nuisance’’) taxes. 
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Bloch Advocates 
Following Truth 


Emotional Expression of Inner 
Man Stressed at Lecture 
in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Nov. 2.—Ernest Bloch, 
riving his first lecture of the season at the 
San Francisco Conservatory on Oct. 15 on 
What is a Musical Education?” stressed 
the paramount importance of a development 
f the inner man, and giving out of an 
motional message in which technic has been 
o perfectly mastered as to be an un- 
onscious instrument. 

Mr. Bloch believes that systems and meth- 
ds, overstressed, warp the spirit. Theory, 
per se, is one-sided, he claims. It must be 
inited with experience and life to be ol 
value to the individual. 

“The chief aim of music study should be 
an expression of the emotional life of an m- 
lividual—not to train teachers to m turn 
train teachers who later will also imstruct 
thers in the science of teaching.” 

Mr. Bloch asserted that “leisure,” “reflec- 
tion,” “introspection” were meaningless 
words in the United States where speed, a 
lesire for a new thrill, and mass produc- 
tion became almost a religion. 


Quiet Composing 


“The speed god must not be the idol of 
the musician. A symphony composed in the 
quiet country during a thoughtful period 
of six months cannot be compared to one 
rushed through in a month in an office build- 
ing in the heart of a noisy metropolis,” he 
said. 

“In this country the art of living, the 
understanding of education, and a clear con- 
ception of justice are not as well developed 
as in an older democracy, such as Switzer- 
land. (Mr. Bloch spent the past summer 
in the land of the Alps!) Here there is 
too much national rush, which amounts al- 
most to the belief that human nature can 
become a perfect machine. 

“Truthfulness, , direct expression, come 
from a great emotional expression such as 
is given out in a simple Jewish service, 
or in the singing of old Gregorian chants, 
or in the music of the American Indian or 
\frican Negro. These are messages that 
are sincere, truthful, and sweeping in ap 
peal.” Marjory M. FIsHer. 


“Beggar's Opera’ 
Pittsburgh Event 


English Singers, Marion Talley 
and San Carlo Company 
Fill Engagements 
PirrssurcnH, Nov. 8—A_ splendid per- 


formance of “The Beggar’s Opera” was at- 
tended by a capacity audience in Carnegie 
Music Hall Oct. 31, when the orchestra was 
onducted by Sebastian Unglada. Outstand- 
ing members of the cast were Charles Mac- 
Grath, Norman Williams, George Baker, 
\lfred Heather, George Gregson, Lena 
Maitland, Sylvia Nelis and Celia Turrill. 
This was the first of the James A. Bortz 
attractions. 

Another event of distinction was the 
pening of the Art Society season in the 
same hall Oct. 28, when the English Singers 
uppeared in a return engagement. A high 
juality of interpretations was preserved by 
Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, 
Norman Stone, Norman Notley and Cut- 
bert. Kelly. 

Marion Talley sang a worthy program of 
arias and song groups in Syria Mosque 
Nov. 2, accompanied by Stewart Wille and 
issisted by John Corigliano, violinist. 

The répertoire of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company proved as delightful as usu- 
il during the past week, when performances 
were given in the Pitt Theatre of “La 
Bohéme,” “Lucia,” “Aida,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “ Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Madama Butterfly,” and “Il 
rrovatore.” Leading singers were Myrna 
Sharlow, Louise Taylor, Tina Paggi, Ethel 
Fox, Coe Glade, Bernice Schalker, Franco 
l'aturo, Giuseppi Barsotti, Francesco Curci, 
Mario Valle, Giuseppe Interrante, Edward 
Albano, Andrea Mongelli, Natali Cervi. 
Carlo Peroni conducted. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth’s Saturday evening 
organ recital Oct. 29 consisted entirely of 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Man and SS piniain 


HAT is the secret of the Orient? 
for a year. 





Photo by International Newsreel 


Our own Mr. Stokowski has gone to India 
And here one has no difficulty in seeing Mr. George Bernard 


Shaw and Albert Coates, the distinguished London conductor, enjoying an Oriental 


seance on the sunny shores of Lake Maggiore. 


One must confess that the personalities 


of these two men of genius are revealed in a new light. 


Independence, Mo., Celebrates 
Centennial With Music Festival 


Mo., 


anniversary of 


Nov. 
Independence, Mo., 


INDEPENDENCE, 7—The hun 
dredth 
from which town the “covered wagon” 
trains started southwestward over the Sante 
Fe Trail, is to be celebrated this fall with 
music and pageantry. 

The beginning of the centennial celebra- 
tion be a all the church 
choirs in a chorus of more than 100 at the 
Memorial Auditorium, under J. M. Sexton. 


The accompaniments were to be played by 


was to union of 


an orchestra of fifty. 


A choir of twenty selected singers from 
the Latter Day Saints’ Church, will give 
songs descriptive of the history delineated 
in the pageant. In the latter, 500 persons 
will appear in costume. There will also be 
a separate pageant relating the organization 
of this church, with incidental music drawn 
from various sources. 

“Messiah” will be given at Christmas by 
the L. D. S. Chorus, for the last time in 
the old Stone Church, under the direction 
of Paul N. Craig. Another oratorio will 
be given in the spring. Mr. Craig is organ- 
izing an orchestra of twenty to play the ac- 
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the works of Tchaikovsky. The free Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals continue. 

William H. Oetting gave an organ re- 
cital at the German Evangelical Church, 
Oct. 28. 

Cass W. Whitney recently sang before the 
Women’s Club of Wilkinsburg, the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs, and for the con- 
vention of Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. On Nov. 1 he sang for the 
Matinée Musicale of Philadelphia. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a miscel- 
laneous program on Nov. 1 in Memorial 
Hall. 


Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 


companiments. The soloists will be George 
Anway, tenor, of Chicago; Albert Bracken 
bury, bass of this place; Mrs. W. N. Robin- 
soprano, of Kansas City, Mo. The 
contralto has not yet been engaged. 


son, 


New Auditorium Building 


A new auditorium for the National head- 
quarters of the church is in process of con- 
struction. It will seat 6500, and will permit 
a chorus of 500 to sit on the stage. A drive 
will be made to increase the “Messiah” 
chorus to the latter number. Radio Station 
KLDS, belonging to the church, will prob- 
ably be a part of the new Columbia chain 
of stations. 

The music departments of the high schools, 
under Jessie Smith, supervisor, will again 
be active this season. The pupils will com- 
pete in all branches at the contests in Lex- 
ington and Warrensburg, Mo. They have 
taken many prizes in these events previous- 
ly. The glee clubs and the orchestra will 
give an operetta in January. 

The Independence Music Club will again 
offer scholarship prizes this autumn, and 
will manage a short concert series. 

The School of Music which is run in con- 
nection with the Independence Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, directed by Arthur H 
Mills, expects a fine year. It was organized 
last year through the banding together for 
mutual assistance of various private teachers. 

National Music Week will be celebrated by 
all the musical organizations of the city. 

Francis A. Cooke. 

Los ANGELES.—Sarah Ellen Barnes has 
resumed her community music appreciation 
classes in the Public Library. Miss Barnes 
explains and interprets the various works in 
the programs of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, having the assistance orches 
tral players. 
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Recital Attended 
by Mrs. Coolidge 


“First Lady” Gives Box Party at 
Schumann Heink Farewell 
in Capital 


, W AsHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge was hostess at a box party in the 
Auditorium on Oct. 31, when Ernestine 
Schumann Heink made her farewell Wash- 
ington appearance. ; 
Enthusiasm 


| Was maintained at a high 
pitch, _and justly, for Mme. Schumann 
Heink S art remains a vital lesson to young 
singers. Her Washington concerts have 


been regular features of the local season 
and her retirement is regardéd with general 
regret. On this program were numbers by 
La Forge, Salter, Brahms, Strauss, Doni- 
zetti and Schubert. “Holy Night” and “The 
Rosary” were sung with organ accompani- 
ment. In every song, of whatever mood 
Mme. Schumann Heink seemed to live its 
meaning 

She was assisted by Florence Hardeman 
violinist, and Katherine Hoffman. pianist. 
r. Arthur Smith was the local manager. 


Observe Founders’ Day 


Wanda Landowska, was presented in re- 
cital at the second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Chamber Music Auditorium in 
the Library of Congress, on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 30. This founders’ day concert 
is an institution, inaugurated at the open- 
ing _of the Coolidge Festival in October 
1925, when the Chamber Music Auditorium 
was dedicated on the birthday of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. 

Mme. Landowska played all her numbers 
on the harpsichord, with the exception of a 
Mozart Sonata, which she played on the 
piano. Her art seems to grow richer every 
year, 1f such a thing could be possible in 


such perfect art. Handel, Bach, Rameau, 
Scarletti, Couperin, Byrd, and Telemann 
were composers represented. Encores in- 
cluded a Bach Gavotte. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 
Kilbalchich, conductor, made its début in 


Washington at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter on Sunday night, Oct. 30, before an 
interested audience. The program included 
compositions by Gluck, Rachmaninoff, Lev- 
itzki, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchenokoff, Tane- 
yeft, Zorotareff, Liadoff, and Kibalchich. 


Give Joint Recital 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, concertmaster of the 
Baltimore Symphony and a violin teacher 
at the Peabody Conservatory, gave a con- 
cert with Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, an- 
other Peabody teacher, in the Roosevelt 
Hotel on Friday evening, Oct. 28. 

Mr. Van Hulsteyn plays with authority, 
and clean-cut-phrasing. Mrs. Van Hulsteyn 
joined her husband in playing the Adagio 
from the Suite for two violins by Moor, 
which was given by request. Mr. Van 
Hulsteyn’s solos were by Tartini, Goldmark, 
Spohr, Sarasate, and Vieux temps. Mr. 
Sklarevski used Borodin’s “In the Convent,” 
Saint-Saéns “Chorus of the Whirling 
Dervishes” and the Liszt “Spanish 
Rhapsody.” His interpretations were much 
admired. 

Dorotuy De Mutu Watson. 





Sings at Kansas University 
Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 8—Meribah 
Moore, soprano, a new member of the Kan- 
sas University music faculty, appeared in 
recital on Oct. 17 in Fraser Hall, accom- 
panied by D. M. Swarthout, dean of music. 
Miss Moore’s program was comprehensive, 
with German, French and English groups. 
) ae AT os 


SEXIOLEZIOLEIONZISOLEIS 


BushsIime 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchustve Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush @ Lane Piano Company 
ichigan 


Holland, Mi 





An Artistic Triumph: 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa 
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INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


STANDARDS of singing do not change. 
Patti would give as great pleasure today as half a century ago. 


THE art of bel canto survives in the precepts of such a master as 
Lamperti. It survives in the artistry of Jeritza, Giannini, and a host 





THE CURTIS 


of others that you enjoy. 





MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH 





HORATIO CONNELL 


MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH, 
head of the voice department of The 
Curtis Institute of Music, was a 
student of Lamperti. She has been 
the teacher of Alma Gluck, Jeritza, 
Lashanska and many others. 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN is a 
pupil of Mme. Sembrich. She has 
won distinction as a concert singer 
in this country and Europe, and as 
Professor of Voice in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Cologne. 


EMILIO DE GOGORZA, noted 
baritone, was one of the first to in- 
troduce the. modern French song, 
Russian folk music and the Spanish 
art song to American audiences. 


HORATIO CONNELL, baritone, 
has been acclaimed in England and 
Germany as an oratorio and lieder 
singer. He has appeared as soloist 
with leading musical organizations 
in this country. 


THESE masters of the art of 
singing teach personally and give 
individual lessons at The Curtis 
Institute of Music. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE ef MUSIC 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
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Publishers ‘Prepare for (Christmas “Programs 


ITH the Christmas season less 

than two months away, publish- 
ers are offering many new pieces of 
church music for the consideration of 
choir conductors and soloists. The 
singing of carols has become a popu- 
lar part of the celebration, and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more appropri- 
ate. For centuries these melodies have 
reflected the Christmas spirit, and 
there are not a few modern examples 
that are quite as much in keeping with 
the occasion as those that have come 
down to us from the past. 

* * * 


B Spec Christmas spirit, full of praise and 
rejoicing, is reflected in a budget of 
new anthems for chorus of mixed voices. 
Frances McCollin’s six- 
part carol - anthem, 
“Come Hither, Ye Faith- 
ful” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
won second prize in a 
contest sponsored by Mrs. H. E. Talbott for 
sacred compositions to be used by the Day- 
ton Westminster Choir. Above the chorus 
parts there are soprano and tenor solos 
which contine throughout the number. It 
should be sung a cappella and is written in 
the best style of sacred music. Gordon 
Balch Nevin has made an arrangement of 
“There Shall a Star from Jacob” from 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio “Christus” 
which should prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the choir répertoire. 

There is a pastoral touch to Cedric W. 
Lemont’s “Glory to God on High” which is 
melodious and well varied with solos and 
duets. Philip Greely’s “Ye Joyful Bells, 
Lift up Your Voice,” another carol-anthem, 
appears this year in a version for male 
chorus and there is a reprinting of a simple 
anthem by Louis R. Dressler, entitled “The 


Wi 


Program Touches 


New Christmas 
Anthems for 
Mixed Voices 


Classical Daring 


Old and New Revolutionary Art 
Scheduled for Concert of 
Composers’ League 


The first program scheduled by the League 
of Composers for Dec. 30, is a venture in 
old and new music. Willem Mengelberg 
will conduct revolutionary works of the 
16th century and of today. Little known 
compositions by Gesualdo, Sweelinck, Mon- 
teverdi, Marenzio and Weelkes are to be 
played. 

Modern chamber music will be performed 
Jan. 11 by the Belgian Pro-Arte Quartet, 
including music by Paul Hindemith, and a 
new quintet by Leo Ornstein, the composer 
playing the piano and making his only ap- 
pearance in New York for the season. 

Two performances will be staged March 
ll, of Manuel de Falla’s “El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro” with its puppet regalia, vocal 
and orchestral trappings and new scenic in- 
vestiture. The same program will introduce 
to America the stage version of Stravinsky’s 
“L’ Histoire d’un Soldat.” 

The recital devoted to American com- 
posers will be given in February, at a con- 
cert hall to be announced later. Marion 
Bauer’s new string quartet and a sextet by 
Roy Harris will be featured. 

The magazine, Modern Music begins a 
series of reviews about composers in Amer- 
ica, 


by Roger Sessions on Ernest Bloch. 


The November issue contains an article 


Glorious Morn,” containing soprano solos 

and violin obbligato. Finally, from the Dit- 

son press, comes a number for three-part 

women’s chorus, “While Shepherds Watch 

their Flocks by Night.” This effective 

number contains solos for soprano and alto. 
* * * 


A NOTHER anthem that has a real pas- 
toral spirit is F. S. Converse’s “There 
were Shepherds Abiding in the Field” (H. 
W. Gray Co.). It is 
opened by the sopranos 
and altos, canonically, 
and then a tenor soloist 
picks it up and leads into 
a fine choral ending. The accompaniment is 
written, not for the piano, but for the organ, 
on the customary three staves. From the 
same press comes a book of Christmas an- 
thems, sample copies, if you will, bound 
together in a manner that will aid the choir- 
master in making a selection from some of 
the best anthems written for the season. 
In this number of the Church Music Re- 
view there are choruses by Rodger Allen, 
John J. Bishop, Whitney Coombs, Richard 
Donovan, James Husst Hall, Lucina Jewell, 
G. Herbert Knight, Hugh A. MacKinnon, 
J. Sebastian Matthews, G. Darlington Rich- 
ards, W. R. Voris, William Y. Webbe, 
Healey Willan, Michael Praetorius, an old 
French Lullaby arranged by W. R. Voris, 
and a traditional Welsh carol, “Deck the 
Hall,” arranged by Frederick Erickson. 

“The Shepherds’ Vision,” by Mary Rose, 
and “Noél,” by Rita Bowers, are two Christ- 
mas anthems that received a second prize in 
the 1927 anthem contest conducted by the 
publisher (Lorenz Publishing Co.). Both 
are effective littke numbers; the first men- 
tioned has a flute or violin obbligato that 
aids it. 

Two new collections of carols and chorals 
that offer sufficient variety in selection to 
permit choir leaders to make up many pro- 
grams from them, are entitled “Sounding 
Glory” and “Glad Hosannas.” 


Opera Society Organized in 
Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS, Noy. 9.—Indiana- 
polis has formed a Civic Opera As- 


Pastoral Mood 
Reflected in 
Shepherd’s Song 


sociation, to be affiliated with the 
Athenaeum. Incorporators are Mary 
Traub Busch, Jane Burroughs, Helen 


Warrm-Chappell, Gertrude Conte, Ed- 
ward La Shelle, Frederick Newell Mor- 
riss and Arnold Spencer. Representing 
the Athenaeum are Herman Kothe, pres- 
ident; C. Otto Janus, secretary, and 
Adolph G. Wocher, treasurer. One hun- 
dred singers attended the first general 
meeting at the Athenaeum on Monday 
night, Oct. 24. The principal speaker 
was Mrs. J. A. Goodman, one of the 
founders of the St. Louis Civic Opera 
Company. To insure a sound basis, a 
campaign will be conducted to obtain 
200 members, each paying $10 and re- 
ceiving membership privileges in the 
Athenaeum. 

ne 


Samuel Plays Bach in Buffalo 


BurFra.o, Nov. 9—Two consecutive Bach 
programs by Harold Samuel on Oct. 20 and 
21 were red-letter events in local annals. 
These were brought about by the enterprise 
of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, of which 
Marion De Forest is manager. Miss De 
Forest stated that the Foundation had been 
prompted to make this experiment by nu- 
merous requests from piano students; and 
the Samuel programs were arranged to open 
the Foundation’s season. How vivid was 
the effect made by Mr. Samuel the first 
night was proved by the larger attendance 


at his second concert. F. B. 


(St. Louts: 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Concordia Publishing House). The contents 
of both these paper covered books have been 
collected, revised and adapted by Walter 
Wismar, and good taste has been shown in 
the work. “Sounding Glory” has been de- 
signed, primarily, for choir use. Its compan- 
ion volume, while also adapted for choirs, 
is of particular interest to the home, school 
and Sunday school. 

has done a fine 


* * * 

E HAROLD GEER 

e thing for women’s choruses in arrang- 
ing numbers from Bach’s mighty “Christmas 
Oratorio” for them, They 
are arranged for four- 
part chorus with accom- 
paniments as they are 
given in the piano ver- 
sion. The publisher (E. C. Schirmer) has 
printed these selections in two parts. Part 
One contains “Christians be Joyful,” “How 
Shall I Fitly Meet Thee,” “For Us to Earth 
He Cometh Poor,” and “Ah, Dearest Jesus.” 
Part Two is made up of “Break Forth, O 
Beauteous, Heav’nly Light,’ “Within Your 
Gloomy Manger,” “Glory to God,” and 
“With all Thy Hosts.” This great work 
by the old master is not heard frequently 
enough, but Mr. Geer’s arrangements, which 
in no way detract from the original, should 
gain for it a wider field of usefulness. 

There are two groups of carols, arranged 
by the same pen, and put out by the same 
press, that will also appeal to women’s chor- 


Anthems and 
Carols for 
Women’s Voices 


uses. One is named “Polish Christmas 
Carols,” the other “English Christmas 
Carols.” Some of the numbers contained 


in these two sets are already well known, 
especially some in the English collection— 
others are seldom heard in this country; but 
all of them are fine examples of their par- 
ticular kind. 

+ * * 


MONG new Christmas cantatas are two 
i designed particularly for church choirs 
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Cleveland Hears 
Méro’s Concerto 


New Composition Is Featured At 
Orchestral Concert Under 
Sokoloff 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9.—The second program 
of the Cleveland Orchestra with Nikolai 
Sokoloff conducting was given in Masonic 
Hall on Thursday evening, Oct. 27. The 
program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 2 . Brahms 


“La Procesion Nocturne” neasbeke bal Rabaud 
“Capriccio Ungarese” for Piano and 
Orchestra Pee Te eae . Méré 
(First time) 
Yolando Méré 
“La Procesion del rocio” 6666005 se 


“Trian en féte” 
“La Procesion” 


(First time in Cleveland) 


The Brahms symphony was satisfying ; 
Mr. Sokoloff is well known for his penetrat- 
ing interpretations of Brahms and gave 
every proof of this reputation. The 
delicacy and fine feeling found in Rabaud’s 
Symphonic Poem were depicted perfectly. 

Mme. Méroé, playing in Cleveland for 
the first time, was recalled repeatediy after 
the performance of her own composition, a 
virtuoso piece of great merit. 

“La Procesion del rocio” of Turina is a 
delightful number of varying moods, por- 
traying the manner in which various coun- 
tries celebrate St. John’s Day. In this, Mr. 
Sokoloff and his men were at their best. 


Fine Chamber Music 


The Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land presented the Cleveland Trio,—Beryl 
Rubinstein, piano; André de Ribaupierre, 
violin, and Victor De Gomez, 'cello—Wade 


Park Manor on Monday evening, Oct. 24. 
Haydn’s Trio, No. 1, in G Major, was 

charmingly played. The ensemble of the 

Trio is perfect; the members obtain marvel- 


ous effects of color and shading. “Three 
Nocturnes” of Bloch were interesting and 
beautifully read. The Andante, Andante 


quieto and Tempestoso seemed to portray 
three stages of human life. The program 
concluded with Brahms’ Trio, Op. 101, in 
C Minor. 

A lecture-recital on Russian music was 
given by Lydia Kniagevitch at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on Oct. 21. Included in 
her program were numbers by Glinka-Bala- 
kireff, Borodin, Liadoff, Moussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and Skriabin. 

Herren Barnyte. 
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of modest capacities. They are “Out of 
the East,” by Ira B. Wil- 
son, and “King All-Glori- 
ous,” by Roy E. Nolte 
(Lorens Publishing Co.). 
Both works are tuneful 
and simple, written in a popular vein that 
appeals to many choirs and congregations. 
A quartet of soloists is employed in both 
cantatas. “The Adoration,” a cantata for 
women’s voices, by George B. Nevin (Oliver 
Ditson Co.), written some twenty years ago, 
has been brought out again this year in an 
attractive form. 

Grace Pierce Maynard has written and 
compiled a Christmas pageant, “The Star of 
Hope,” that is brought out by the Ditson 
firm. The music is selected from various 
sources and enlists the services of church 
and Sunday school choirs, with numbers for 
men’s chorus and two Christmas hymns to 
be sung by the congregation. There are 
twenty-four characters and the music is in- 
terspersed with dialogue. 

* * * 


Cantatas and 
a Pageant for 
for Yule Tide 


AMES LYON has made an unusually 

interesting contribution to the list of 
Christmas solos with his setting of the Fif- 
teenth Century carol, “I 
Sing a Maiden” (Lon- 
don: Elkin & Co.; New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.). 
The beautiful old poem 
has inspired beautiful music. Mr. Lyon 
is something of a modernist, but here he has 
woven a rich texture, both in harmony and 
melody, which sets off the words in ad- 
mirable fashion, making a solo of unusual 
worth. It is for a medium voice. “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” by H. W. Petrie, and “And 
There Were Shepherds,” by Ira B. Wilson 
(Lorenz Publishing Co.) are recent reprints 
of numbers that have already been widely 
used. They are easily sung and there are 
keys for all voices. 


Solo Numbers 
for Holiday 
Services 


SypNEY DALTON, 


St. Louis “Pop” Concerts to 
Be Broadcast 

a LOUIS, Nov. 9.—The “pop” con- 
UW certs of the St. Louis Symphony 
are to be broadcast through KSD of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch under the au- 
spices of the Laclede Gas and Light 
Company. The first concert was 
heard Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6, and 
regular weekly recitals will follow, with 
the exception of Dec. 18 and 25. Fred- 
erick Fischer, associate conductor, will 
lead the majority of these events. 


Ss. L. G 
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THREE WORLD CAPITALS 
THRONG TO HEAR 
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BERLIN 
Kd Opera Début 
jas Cavaradossi in “Tosca” at the Stadtische Oper 


2) (The following review is by Adolf Weissman, Dean 
4 oof German Critics.) 








OSLO 


( Christiania) 
Four Sold-Out Concerts Within Seven Days 


“Crooks is the most remarkable tenor who has con- 
certized in Oslo since the days of Mierswinskis. But 
note this: Crooks is endowed by God. He received 
as his birthright a soul of music for whom the richest, 
warmest, manliest tenor voice is only an instrument, 
exterior means to produce the most beautiful, be- 
witching musical pictures.”.—Mork, Oslo Nationen, 
Oct. 8, 1927. 





- “Richard Crooks, who sang Cavaradossi yesterday 
e! in the Stadtische Oper in Italian, is a surprise. I re- 
A member with pleasure hearing this American once 
Ee} before in the Beethoven Hall. If this is really his 
Re OVery first appearance on the opera stage, then one 





EY must congratulate him and us. There are certainly “Yesterday we heard a singer who almost took our 
breath away. He came and triumphed. Crooks pos- 
sesses a voice which almost dazzles. The golden 
splendor, the intense ‘bravura’ hypnotised the audi- 
ence. Tremendous success.’”—Ulfestad, Oslo Mor- 
genposten, Oct. 8. 1927. 


more powerful voices than Crooks’ but his voice is 
beautiful, ringing, and used with taste and technique 
far beyond other tenors. And how much one detects 
in him the musical personality as also the interpreter 
&, of the future who already today has none of the usual 





, “Crooks took the audience by storm. With his 
= faults of the tenor. He is also a belcantist. How suc- - 


°| 7 beautiful melting tenor he will conquer everywhere.” 
5 cessfully he combines chest tones, mixed tones, head —Erpekum-Sem, Oslo Tidens Tegn, Oct. 8, 1927. 

& tones without break, how well he spins out phrases, = : . ; 

KX reaches effortless climaxes is truly extraordinary.”—Berhin Zeit Crooks has a lyric tenor with the most glorious sonorous voice, a 
5 aches e SS axes is extraordinary.” —Ber Le ea. Te ; 

=| Mi : P y . wet ee Sere sovereign technique and thoroughly musical interpretation. He seems 
= > > a7 . . . - ) 

_— or * ittag, Sept. 25, 1927. to be inspired by God.”—Arbo, Oslo Morgenbladet, Oct. 8, 1927. 

~< 66 . ° . . ° . ° 

EX What a fascinating singer Crooks is! It was a pleasure to meet a 
i) “ e — a x " . . 7 ¥ . I - : 

Kd A voice of infatuating sweetness in which there is an undercurrent really great singer, who also is an important artist and a refined musical 
« e : : ° e . _ oa lete ” _ P ¢ . ‘ wera > = latep > o 74 
e of truly masculine tenor quality that ennobles each legato and in the personality. Crooks has a tenor of excellent quality. He does with 
\ his voice as he pleases; he knows no difficulties. The audience was 


2 final letter cantilena of the third act invested his tone with something 


, ', iota de . quickly ensnared by this young, handsome and great singer, and it 
e =6of the Caruso and Gigli beauty.”—Rudolf Kastner, Berlin Morgenpost, . ; 


culminated in almost riotous ovations from the audience.” 


= Sept. 29, 1927. —M jen, Oslo Aftenposten, Oct. 8, 1927. 

Re 

: NEW YORK 

( 

2 RECITAL AT CARNEGIE HALL ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 26 

bX 

=| “Crooks made his Berlin début recently and led critics in that city “Tones of priceless beauty floated through Carnegie Hall. Imagine a 
Fy 46 to see in him ‘a new star in the operatic firmament.’ He had an voice of exquisite sweetness. Blend with that superb musicianship and 


&) audience filling the house and the applause was at times quite over- 


intelligence. There stands Richard Crooks, the noted tenor. Crooks 
& whelming. His performance was effective as backed by a very beautiful 


is both a singer and a musician. Not only has he a voice of lyric 


f 
~ 


&} voice and a showing of a generous amount of sentiment with im- beauty, but a high degree of true artistry, and a superabundance of 
ze passioned emotional power.” that quality which, for want of a better term, we call personality. There 
KK —W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, Oct. 27, 1927. is nothing that Crooks does that is not the quintessence of perfect taste. 
Et “His singing disolaved one of the tenet a That is a rather high compliment to pay, but we are ready at any mo- 
FS of aa ee ge si nthe - 2 am peat al ‘Caaae the fo ment to stand back of every word.” | % 

Ri ‘Rena F 7 ow at the Metropolitan, except Gigli, could have —Hillel Van Dycke, New York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 27, 1927. 
ei} sung ‘Recondita armonia’ better. 

Ei -Irving Wei, New York Evening Journal, Oct. 27, 1927. “Richard Crooks is one of America’s most engaging troubadours. 
EY Pitney J Here was singing of beauty, style and heart.” 

5 Aside from mere dynamic and tonal shadings, Crooks has far more —Richard Stokes, New York Evening World, Oct. 27, 1927. 

Fi important artistic assets, consisting of a high order of musical intelli- 

= gence, skill in phrasing, and a degree of interpretative sincerity.” “His voice has gained a sonorous timbre, a power and beauty of tone. 
ES Leonard Liebling, New York American, Oct. 27, 1927. His lieder was exquisite. There were encores, of course.” 

rt —New York World, Oct. 27, 1927. 

2) “The audience filled the auditorium and was fairly on tiptoes to greet 

Ry him. His operatic items aroused enthusiasm here as abroad. It is rare “Richard Crooks sang to an audience that filled Carnegie Hall. It 
Fy to hear lieder singing of so intimate and moving appeal as the American received him with applause and rewarded him with it generously, and 
Bi tenor gave. —New York Tumes, Oct. 27, 1927. frequently prodigally.".—-New York Evening Post, Oct. 27, 1927. 

©) 

BE) MASON & HAMLIN PIANO MANAGEMENT HAENSEL & JONES — steinway Hall, New York VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
RY 
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The Week of Opera at the Metropolitan 





Myrona Sharlow Appearing with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 


(Continued from page 7) 
sometimes unnecessarily hard-driven as in 
the quinte: and more particularly in the out 
burst of affection and gratitude that causes 
Sachs to fall back on his famous quotation 
from “Tristan und Isolde.” The quintet, it 
must be confessed, was rather badly sung, 
but this was to be charged to other singers 
quite as much as it was to the new soprano. 

Mr. Mayr, a veteran of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, contributed more to the atmos- 
phere of the performance than any other 
Pogner of recent years. His characteriza- 
tion was one firmly and solidly drawn, plod- 
ding and bulky and unimaginative in its 
suggestion, as contrasted with the poetic 
Sachs. For once, there was a difference 
between the two roles, that was not, as 
it too many performances in the past, merely 
a question of a little more gray in the wig 
and beard. 

The voice which the new bass disclosed 
would be better described as a serviceable 
one than a beautiful one, and it was not 
without traces of wear. But it was used 
with gratifying authority in Pogner’s first- 
act address and an admirable command of 
legato in the dialogue with Eva at the open- 
ing of the second act. Plainly, he is an 
artist, whatever future appearances may dis- 
close as to his merits as a vocalist. 

The Sachs of Clarence Whitehill needs 
no new acclaim. He was in relatively good 
voice Wednesday night—the one question 
the lover of “Meistersinger” is likely to ask 
with respect to this mellow and much ad 
mired impersonation, filled with geniality 
and tenderness, and pictorially striking, if 
sometimes suggesting the merchant prince 
or the rich physician more than a maker and 
mender of shoes. Schiitzendorf’s Beckmes- 
ser was bitingly effective and Meader’s 
David was again as satisfying as any we 
are likely to know. If Laubenthal could 
loosen up a little more, both as to voice and 
posture, he would be easily the most ac- 
ceptable of current Walthers. One wonders 
if there is any connection between his 
shoulder gyrations and the forcing that mars 
the effect of what is undoubtedly the finest 
voice among the tenors available for Mr. 
Gatti’s German operas. a 

Of the lesser members of the cast there 
s no need to speak individually, save to say 
hat Arnold Gabor was entirely out of his 
element as Kothner and a_ suspicion 
may be harbored that the Magdalene of 
Kathleen Howard is perhaps a little more 
matronal than tradition requires. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s leadership was aggressive 
ind full of spirit if sometimes conducive to 
hardness rather than glow or tenderness. 
The first act had more than a few moments 
of roughness, as it usually has. Not until 
Sachs dons his apron and begins his noc- 
turnal musing does “Meistersinger” swing 
into its real lyric stride, and if there is con- 
fusion anywhere it is almost certain to be 
in the bickerings and complexities of the 
arlier episodes. Some small improvement 
has been noted in the handling of the free- 
for-all at the end of the second act, but it is 
not yet all that it might be. Hope springs 
eternal in the hearts of both human beings 
and perfect Wagnerites. 


“Andrea Chenier” 


Nothing could be more unfair—or more 
true—than to observe that after “Meister- 
singer,” Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” be- 
comes a puppet play, inflated with an almost 
appalling amount of pompous and character- 





less arioso, banal in its inspiration, and save 
for the lovely little pastorelle in the first 
act, endlessly the same thing over and over. 
ut it is only the music reviewer or some 
one equally mad who is fated to hear the 
two works in juxtaposition, and for those 
who go to “Chenier” from choice, as many 
who cherish a perfectly justifiable liking for 
it do, there is seldom any such shadow as 
that of Wagner’s colossal comedy to dull the 
edge of what, after all, is at least very good 
writing for the theater. 

In its different way, “Chenier” serves the 
same purpose as the older Italian operas of 
the “Rigoletto” or “Trovatore” type. It 
glorifies the voice. Beniamino 
Florence Easton and Giuseppe Danise filled 
the auditorium Thursday night with chim- 
ing, vital tone. Once upon a time this was 
modern opera. In the days when Leonca- 
vallo was revolutionary, a very real line 
was drawn between “barrel organ” and 
“verismo.” Not a few of us today will 
confess a greater fondness for the “barrel 
organ.” Certainly, there is more genius in 
a “Traviata” than a “Cavalleria Rusticana”. 
But the difference as to ends and means has 
become largely the one between aria and ari- 
oso, between the sort of vocal display that 
enables the elder Germont to elicit shouts 
of “Bravo” with “Di Provenza” and that 
with which Chenier achieves the same ends 
in the “Improviso.” 

“Andrea Chenier,” with its plausible, well- 
knit story of the French revolution, its pic- 
turesque and lively stage pictures, its con- 
tinuous melody, as ear-filling as it is undis- 
tinguished, its full-blooded, sensuous scoring, 
permits the voices to peal forth in soaring, 
emotional climaxes, and if it has not the 
humanity of Puccini in his most touching 
moments, nor yet the individuality of “Bo- 
héme,” and “Butterfly,” it does possess sub- 
stantially the same theatrical virtues. That 
it utterly lacks characterization, that what 
Gerard sings might just as well be given 
to Chenier or passed on to Madeleine is a 
stricture that might be passed upon almost 
every work of the verismo school. 

The cast which Mr. Gatti-Casazza gave 
his third opera of the new season was a 
generally excellent one, as follows: 

Charles Gerard .....cececeee rT Giuseppe Danis: 
Countess de Coigny ..aceeess Kathleen Howard 
Madeleine, her daughter.. ..Florence Easton 


Bersi, a mulato 3 Ellen Dalossy 
Fleville ..George Cahanovsky 
The Abbe Alfio Tedesco 
Andrea Chenier Beniamino Gigli 
Major-Domo Vincenzo Reschiglian 


Adamo Didur 
Angelo Bada 


Mathieu ; 
A Government Spy 
Roucher ..... ; ...-Millo Picco 
An old Woman Henriette Wakefield 
Fouquier ws Paolo Ananian 
Dumas ' ..Arnold Gabor 
Schmidt, a jailer .... ....Vineenzo Reschiglian 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin 

Mr. Gigli was very much in his element 
as the revolutionary poet, and although he 
drove his voice rather more insistently than 
is best for its still fresh and beautiful qual 
ity, he gave Giordano more than his due 
Mr. Danise, too, was prodigal of reson- 
ance and his treatment of the third act was 
very creditable drama. Florence Easton’s 
amazing versatility again enabled her to 
lift above routine a part that would seem 
to have no special attraction for an artist 
of her attainments in better and subtler 
things. Her upper tones had their very 
vital and individual chime and she was not 
to be outsung by any of her Italian con- 
fréres. Of the cast otherwise, there is no 
urgent need to speak, save that there was a 
praiseworthy level of competence through- 
out. Mr. Serafin’s conducting was as in- 
tense, as heated and as climactic as any ad- 
mirer of this type of opera could possibly 
have wished. 


“FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


Verdi's transitional “Forza del Destino,” 
the season’s fourth representation, turned 
back the pages of the opera book to the 
days of tunes naked and unashamed. One 
of the most pungent of America’s critical 
commentators once referred to “Ernani” as 
the sort of thing you either love or you 
loathe. But if the loving can safely be left 
to the standees behind the brass rail, the 
most disdainful of musical zsthetes can af 
ford to pause before obeying the command 
to loathe, where so much of sheer creative 
genius is manifest. Taken in its entirety, 
there are few deadlier operas than “Forza 
del Destino,” both with respect to the num 
ber of homicides committed before its pre- 
quantity of meaningless melody—for melody 


Gigli, 





it is, irrespective of the type—that attends 
the several characters in their wanderings 
about in search of the plot. Yet there are 
few mere effective scenes in all Italian 
opera than that of the monastery. It is not 
“Falstaff” or “Otello,” nor yet “Aida” in 
its’ methods, but the quality and_ the 
quantity of inspiration, bearing in mind the 
difference in aims, is worthy of anything 
written by the later and more self-critical 
Verdi. 

_ Mr. Gatti cast the work with an eye to 
its lyric proclamations, making the follow- 
ing assignment of roles: 


Marquis of Calatrava............ Louis D’ Angelo 
Domma Leonora...............ssees Rosa Ponselle 
Don Carlos of Vargas............. Mario Basiola 
OS Se Ae Giovanni Martinelli 
Preziosilla ...... pak wue cad Ina Bourskaya 


The Abbot —_ 
Father Melitone ..... vated 
NS Re ....Philine Faleo (Début) 
The Alcade a> (CATS ...Paolo Ananian 
Trabuco ee sGiknd -Giordano Baltrinieri 
ee ee Vincenzo Reschighan 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin 


..Ezio Pinza 
..Pompilio Malatesta 





Mario Valle as Marcel in the San Carlo 
Company’s “Boheme.” 


Reverting once nfore to the role in which Mr. Bellezza’s conducting was one of the 
she made her Metropolitan début when best features of a generally praiseworthy 
fresh trom vaudeville, Rosa Ponselle sang performance. He played the Overture be- 
gloriously as Leonora. Perhaps in none ot | tween the first and second acts, in conform- 
her other parts, grateful as some of them ity with a custom followed when there is 
are, is her voice so luscious as in the mon- fear that late arrivals will miss or mar 
astery scene of this work. Her high soft some particularly lovely instrumental in- 
notes were particularly lovely Thursday troduction. Perhaps there is a hint here for 
night. Mr. Martinelli was also very much  who-so-ever may be considering a revival of 
in his element in the part he inherited from “Zampa.” It, too, has an overture 
Caruso, singing with his usual robustness 
of tone. Mr. Basiola was an acceptable 
companion, friend and foe, in the tenor 
baritone duets with which the old score That hardy perennial, “Rigoletto,” ap 
fairly bristles. Ina Bourskaya did about all peared early in the new season's procession 
that can be done with the unnecessary char of operas at the Metropolitan, holding in 
acter of Preziosilla, whose “rat-a plan” thrall a huge Saturday night audience that 
song has always sounded like something came prepared to applaud vociferously every 
Meyerbeer wrote and repudiated. 


THE FIRST “RIGOLETTO” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
above all tone-building, he is for me the best living 
concert singer.” PROFESSOR SCHMIDT 


—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany. 
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| LOUIS 


GRAVEURE 


PRIVATE 
TUITION 


NEW YORK. 


oie 
| DURING the Winter SEASON 1927-28 


Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time 
to the singing instruction of advanced students. 
Only a very select number can be accommodated. 

| Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure 

| or divided between Mr. Graveure and Mr. Alexander 

_ Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 
teacher in New York City. Or continuous study 
may be had with Mr. Kisselburgh with periodical 
supervision by Mr. Graveure. 











For terms, etc., apply to 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 
Studio 717-A, Steinway Hall, West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Worth of Rarer Instruments Revealed — 
in American Army Band’s First Tour 


ARTICULAR stress on the educational 

features of the United States Army 
Band will be emphasized in this organiza- 
tion’s first public concert tour, according to 
C. C. Cappel, concert manager of W ashing- 
ton, under sshanas management the tour is 
to be made. 

Special attention will be paid to the lesser 
known instruments of the brass and wood- 
wind families by the band, which is one of 
the most completely and scientifically in- 
strumentated groups of its kind, Mr. Cappel 
states. This feature is specifically recom- 
mended by the War Department. 

“In my long musical experience, first as 
an orchestra conductor and soloist, then a 
war-time song leader and concert manager, 
I have discovered that one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks band organizers have to 
meet is the lack of players on the more rare 
but highly important ‘colorful’ instruments,” 
Mr. Cappel says. 


The Raven Instruments 


“This is particularly true in high school 
and college bands and often has thwarted 
the efforts of earnest and capable leaders in 
evolving a symphonic band organization 
above the old blatant ‘parade band’ type. 

“With the entire Army musical personnel 


to draw from, the United States Army 
Jand—representative of the entire Army 
establishment—has been able to secure 


masters on these rarer instruments. 

“It will be the purpose of Capt. William 
J. Stannard, leader, and myself, to afford 
full opportunity for demonstration of these 
instruments during the forthcoming tour. A 
special number has been composed for the 
tour with that thought in mind. This will 


conclusively prove that there are other in- 
struments worthy of study and capable of 
solo beauty besides the saxophone and 


cornet. 

“It has not 
young musicians 
these instruments 
strations by band 
Washington concerts, 


Dohnanyi Quartet 
Reviews History 


Primitive, Puritan and Jazz Ages 
Suggested in Work Given 
U. S. Premiére 


unusual thing for 
interested in 
following similar demon 

members during their 
and with the aid and 


been an 
to become 


San Francisco, Nov. 6.—The initial con- 
cert given by the Persinger Quartet on Oct. 
19 was an event of three-fold importance. 
It dedicated the Community Playhouse ot 
the Women’s Building as a home for music; 
it brought the American premiére of Doh- 
manyi’s Quartet, Op. 13; and the Adagio 
from Beethoven’s B Flat Quartet, Op. 18 
was played as a memorial to the late Elias 
Hecht, founder of the ensemble. 

After the first three movements of the 
Beethoven number had been played in a 
which emphasized their classic purity 
and grace, Louis 
Persinger addressed 
the audience. He 
expressed appre- 
ciation of the work 
done by Mr. Hecht, 
whose high ideals, 
and moral and 
financial support of 
the Quartet from 
the date of its 
founding as an in 
tegral part of the 
San Francisco 
Chamber Music 
Society in 1916 up 
to a few months 
prior to his death, 
had made the pres- 
ent organization 
possible 


way 





Ernst von Dohnanyi 


The American 
work was brought about by the composer’s 
expressed wish that the Persinger four 
should introduce his chamber music to Amer- 
ica. This interesting in idea, de- 
sign and scoring. Its idiom is more mod- 
ern than is the composer’s wont, but it is 
always lyrical. Dohnanyi’s flair for melody 
is coupled with an intense rhythmic beat of 
fascinating design. 

The work is in three movements which 
suggest stages in the history of the world— 


premiére of Dohnanyi’s 


opus is 


C. C. CAPPEL 


Washington Concert Manager, Who 
Handles U. S. Army Band Tour. 


encouragement of the band’s soloists, to be- 
gin their study and thus supply a long-felt 
need in some band.” 

It was this attitude on the part of Mr. 
Cappel, as well as his success with such 
concert artists as Helen Ware, violinist, 
Geoffrey O’Hara, composer-singer, Sigmund 
Spaeth, critic, author and lecturer, Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, bass, and others, that 
figured largely in the War Department’s de- 
cision to accord him exclusive management 
of this, the first tour, of the United States 
Army Band—which is affectionately called 
“Pershing’s Own.” 


the primitive, the Puritan, and the jazz 
ages. The first movement begins in a 
lyrical vein with an agitated rhythm which 
leads to turmoil and moments of barbarism. 
It is primitive in effect, but never degen- 
erates into mere noise. Its song may be 
hidden now and then, but it is never lost. 

The second section—an Andante religioso 
with variations—presents the usual hymn- 
like theme with a message of peace and hope. 
In the succeeding variations banality is 
avoided by the composer’s skill and ingenuity 
in matters rhythmical. 

Accidental Jazz Note 

The concluding Vivace Giocoso is an ex- 
pression of the jazz age, and is good fun 
throughout. It was not consciously written 
in the jazz idiom, however,—as Dohnanyi 
first discovered its likeness thereto while 
playing the score on his piano. The whole 
work is well unified in spite of its great 
contrasts. 

The quartet was beautifully played; its 
scoring brought into prominence the fine 
work of Louis Ford and Nathan Firestone, 
second violinist and viola player respectively. 

Three popular Novelettes by Glazounoff 
completed the program in happy fashion. 
Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Firestone, and 
Ferner will make a transcontinental tour be- 
fore their second concert here, which is 
scheduled for January. 


Marjory M. FisHer. 


Club Program By Daughters 


CAL., Nov. 8—Young 
daughters of the wdpneceayps Musical Club 
members provided a large part of the pro- 
gram for the club’s recent meeting, when 
Luella Coplin was program chairman, 
Elizabeth Banzhef, pianist; Madeline Arm- 
strong, contralto; and Miriam Coplin, 
’cellist, were the soloists. “Music in In- 
dustry” was the title of the interesting paper 


PIEDMONT, 


read by Dr. Moore. Mrs. Walter Hamby 
and Mrs. Ruette Dunning sang, and the 
program was completed by Myra Byrd 


Gause, with Jeannet Gause at the piano. 

Mramr, Fia.—Mrs. Clifford Littlewood, 
for several years in charge of community 
music for the Chamber of Commerce, has 
opened a bureau in the Olympia Building 
for musicians seeking engagements. She 
will also conduct a studio for singers. 
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developmental lines were wrought out in 
bold strokes; but injudicious pedalling and 
a rather ineffective treatment of fortissimo 
passages produced a hard, unsonorous re- 
sult. Miss Scharrer was more successful 
in her last two groups of pieces by Boyce- 
Craxton, Mattheson. Purcell, Debussy, 
Ravel and Chopin. H. Ss. 


ANNA CASE SINGS 


ROW of palms before the lowered cur- 
- Atain of Carnegie Hall furnished the set- 
ting for the appearance of Anna Case in her 
song recital on Thursday, Nov. 3. The 
palms were later augmented by the addition 
of numerous and huge floral offerings, which 
Miss Case piled high on her accompanist’s 
piano while the large audience applauded. 
Opening her program solemnly with Botte- 
gari’s “Mi Parto,” the soprano displayed an 


unusually effective sense of phrasing that 
was employed with excellent results 
throughout the evening. Vocally, her per- 


formance was somewhat marred at times by 
a raspiness, which, however, did not prevent 
Miss Case from producing, as in Bishop's 
“My Pretty Jane,” a well rounded tone of 
warmth and charm. Besides groups of 
Italian and Old English songs, she presented 
five Lieder by Schubert and a closing group 
of American songs of Revolutionary times, 
all but one of them with harmonizations by 
Samuel Endicott. Miss Case and her dis- 
creet, capable accompanist, Carroll Hollis- 
ter, were greeted with polite enthusiasm be- 
fitting the fashionable audience. H. S 


FIRST BILTMORE MORNING 


OMBINING their talents to make triply 

effective the first of the Biltmore Fri- 
day Morning Musicales, Lucile Chalfant, 
soprano, Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Mischa Weisbord, violinist, appeared in th: 
Grand Ballroom of that hotel on Nov. 4. 
Tt was, undoubtedly, Mr. Graveure’s morn- 
ing. With his customary polish of voice 
and manner, this singer’s every appearance 
on the stage called for unstinted applause 
from the near-one-thousand listeners. An 
Hungarian folk song, several Old English 
and American pieces, with the “Evening 
Star” aria from “Tannhauser” supplying the 
operatic portion of his morning’s were his 
and his singing warranted four en- 
cores to his final group. Lucile Chalfant 
gave utterance to arias from Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq DOr,” “Polonaise” 
from Thomas’ “Mignon,” and “Ombra Leg- 
giera” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” This 
descendant of Jenny Lind was especially 
effective in a group of songs which she 
gave in the costume of the Nightingale,—a 
costume noticeably enhanced by a number of 
cameos which she inherited from _ her 
Swedish ancestor. Mischa Weisbord, vio 
linist, played with a feeling for the depth 
and tone of his instrument worthy of a 
player more seasoned in years and ex- 
perience. The accompanists for Miss Chal- 
fant, Messrs. Graveure and Weisbord were, 
respectively, Vito V. Moscato, Bryceson 
Treharne, and Josef Bonime, with Ellis 
McDiarmid furnishing flute obligati for a 
brace of Miss Chalfant’s songs. H. H. 
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SAMUEL GARDNER 

AMUEL GARDNER, American violin- 
\) ist and composer, offered two pieces of 
his own in his recital at Carnegie Hall 
Nov. 6. They were “Old Virginia” and 
“Jazzetto,” characteristic, interesting, not 
too deep and very well received by his hear- 
ers. Mr. Gardner continues to be a first 
rate artist as demonstrated in his playing of 
the Tartini “Fugue in A major,” Vivaldi’s 
“Concerto in G minor” and Paganini’s 
“Caprice” No. 9 in E major for violin alone. 
He was assisted by Arthur Loesser, pianist, 
in Brahms’ sonata in D minor, No. 3, opus 
108, for violin and piano. 


MAX KAPLICK SINGS 

| F one puts much stock in the tales that 

float about the heads of artists, a familiar 
story will be discovered in the career of 
Max Kaplick, German baritone, who ap- 
peared in a recital of songs in the Guild 
Theater on the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 6 
—he rejected the career of a physician for 
that of a musician; he overcame parental 
objection, even obtaining at long last the 
benefit of parental advice. Beginning this 
program with Donizetti’s “Torquato Tasso,” 


Mr. Kaplick continued to draw his songs 
from unfamiliar sources throughout the 
afternoon. Disclosing a smooth voice of 


operatic calibre, Mr. Kaplick’s suite of five 
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songs from the “Pierrot Lunaire” suite of 
Kowalski and a Hymn to Pindaros written 
about 470 B. C. and heralded as a first per- 
formance anywhere, were warmly received. 
Josef Holbrook’s “Clown’s Song” had to be 
repeated and there were other evidences of 
Mr. Kaplick’s favor with the Sabbath audi- 
ence. Walter Golde presided at the piano 
and Marguerite Lichtly supplied harp ac- 
companiments. a 


EPISODES OF ANGNA ENTERS 


RECITAL in mime, incorporating a 

minimum of dance, was the offering of 
Angna Enters in the Plymouth Theater on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 6.  Ultra-original 
compositions in dance form they proved to 
be, each viewed by an astute audience with 
increasing interest. Miss Enters’ composi- 
tions being well-known to Broadway, added 
interest was attached to this, her only ap- 
pearance of the season. Vignettes of life, 
her episodes are unique enough to warrant 


the protection of copyrighting. They com- 
bine in their ultimate form the art of the 
actress, the dancer, the mistress of make- 


up and costume; lighting effects that made 
one believe the “Queen of Heaven” was 
really a Cathedral window above a darken- 
ed nave. So many of Miss Enters’ episodes 
had to be repeated to quite an irrepressible 
audience that the entire program might be 
said to have given twice. Noticeable among 


the repetitions were “Moyen Age” by Gres- 
cobaldi, “Queen of Heaven,” a first time 
French Gothic composition by Gautier de 


Coinci, and “Le Petit Berger,’ by Debussy. 
Humor and pathos and sarcasm each ap- 
peared for an allotted time behind the foot- 
lights, subtly expressive of phases of life 
felt and seen by almost everyone, yet rarely) 
capable of delineation save by such as Miss 
Enters. Accompaniments and _ interludes 
were played by Madeline Marshall. 


H. H. 


Withthe Orchestras 


(Continued from page 6) 
Wagner’s favor by the 
Gilman. 


parently settled in 
erudite Lawrence 
The inevitable “Parsifal,” “Meistersinger” 
and “Siegfried” numbers were given a very 
substantial coda in the “Dutchman” Over- 
ture, which has not been shamed out of its 
title, or any of its youthful assertiveness, by 
the various Lindbergh masterpieces of a 
newer day in navjgation. co es 


THE FRIENDS AND “ORFEO” 
PPORTUNITIES to hear Gluck’s 
music are so few in New York that 


the Society of the Friends of Music deserves 


thanks for giving “Orfeo e Euridice” again 
in the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 6, as well as praise for a performance 


that had, by and large, much merit. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted the chorus’ which 
Stephen Townsend had trained; the orches- 
tra was drawn from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; and the principals were Margaret 


Matzenauer, Orfeo; Dreda Aves, Euridice; 
and Editha Fleischer, Eros and the Happy 
Shade. 

Mr. Bodanzky is always alertly at ease 


in pictorial music; and pictorial Gluck in- 
variably is, whether he paints outward con- 
ditions or emotions. On this occasion Mr 
Bodanzky was, perhaps, more inclined to 
be gracious than profound, and so made 
more of atmospheric passages depictive of 
the Elysian fields than of the deeper dra- 
matic moments in which Gluck laid bare the 
tortured soul of Orfeo. Yet, granting this, 
Mr. Bodanzky was never less than sincere 
and persuasive. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang somewhat uneven- 
ly. Often it seemed that the plangency of 
the score and text.eluded her, though one of 
the few outbursts of applause that was per- 
mitted came at the conclusion of “Che faro.” 
After this, Orfeo’s ringing “Grazia,” ad- 
dressed to the gods and delivered with ex- 
ceptional heartiness, was thoroughly under- 
standable. 1 


; The voice of Mme. Aves, who was sing 
ing in the New York for the first time, is 
firm in texture and homogeneous in its 
scale. As an interpreter, Mme. Aves showed 
that she has a sensitive, imaginative temper- 
ament, and that an appreciation of style is 
also hers. ; 
Miss Fleischer sang, as usual, with 
sprightly tone and with intelligent regard 
for the form of elegant phrases. D. B. 
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Interesting Notes From the Studio 


The Master Institute of United Arts pre- 
sented a group of piano students in a con- 
cert Nov. 1. Chopin and Schumann numbers 
were played by Shirley Reisman, Harold 
Traumann and Linda Cappabianca. Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, was the 
contribution of Louis Kantorovsky, holder 
of the Mrs. Frederick Steinway Scholarship. 
Louise Curcio and Sara Eisenberg presented 
numbers of Liszt. Gareth Anderson played 
the Berceuse of Liapounoff and Frieda La- 
zaris, Bertha Simon and Julius Manney 
played compositions by Debussy. 

* * * 


Harry Fratkin recently opened his stu- 
dio. Mr. Fratkin has studied with Leopold 
Auer, and with Boris Levinson. 

* * * 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Hopkins Emerson, pianist, have opened their 


studio after several months of intensive 
work spent in England and Europe. 
* + * 


The Virgil Piano Conservatory resumed 
its activities with the addition of a vocal 
department, under the supervision of Ra- 
faello De La Marca. A number of recitals 
are scheduled. 





Myra Mortimer, Who Gave Her New 
York Recital Last Monday Night. 


Yeatman Griffith opened his New York 
studio in October, after a record summer 
season of vocal masterclasses on the Pacific 
Coast, and a two weeks’ master course in 
Beaumont, Tex. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, 
associate teacher in the New York studios, 
also gave private lessons during the summer 
classes. 

* a * 

George Folsom Granberry inaugurated 
this season’s course in professional training 
for music teachers with a lecture demon- 
stration on “Making the First Music Les- 
sons Musical.” The first students’ piano 
recital took place on Oct. 29. The faculty, 
in addition to director George Folsom Gran- 
berry, includes the dean, Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, Glenn C, Clement, Mrs. George Fol- 
som Granberry, Helen Jalkut, Alice Ives 
Jones, Ersily Caire, Gretchen Boerum- 
Henry, Mary Webb-Alyea, and Mrs. C. M. 
Caire. 

+ * * 

The Peggy Taylor Studio Theater, a 
comparatively new movement in the dance 
world, will be inaugurated Nov. 15 when 
Miss Taylor converts her studio into an 
intimate theater, for evening performances. 
Miss Taylor has produced many ballets for 
prologue presentations in moving picture 
houses and will develop her ideas in her 
studio theater, with the assistance of her 
dancers. 

+ * * 

Harold Bryson has opened his New York 

studio with a large enrollment. 
* + 

Marguerite Quevelett, soprano, a_ pupil 
of J. M. Shumsky of the Metropolitan Stu- 
dios has been singing in Opera-comique in 
Montreal. 


* * * 


Sally Linley, pupil of Werner Josten of 
Smith College, has received a fellowship for 
composition from the Juilliard Foundation, 
as has also Mary S. Briggs for violin. Mary 
S. Doran, also of Smith College, has ob 
tained a scholarship at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art. 

* * * 

Harriet Lewis, contralto, a pupil of C. P. 
Chamberlain sang at a special musical ser 
vice recently given in the Third Congrega- 
tional Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

x * 

Giuseppe Barsotti, made successful débuts 
as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” with the San 
Carlo Opera in Worcester, Mass., and as 
Pinkerton in “Butterfly” at Springfield, 
Mass. This young tenor comes from the 
school of Rosati, teacher of Beniamino Gigli. 


Late News of the Road 


Munz Will Play 


Mieczyslaw Miinz will give his first New 
York piano recital this season in Carnegie 
Hall Nov. 28. He will play with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Dec. 2 and 3; with the 
St. Louis Symphony under Bernardino 
Molinari, in January, and with the Toronto 
Symphony, also in January. 

a * * 

Edwin Hughes and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
will give their only recital on two pianos 
this season in the Town Hall, Saturday 
evening, Nov. 19. The Liszt “Don Juan” 
Fantaisie, as originally composed for two 
pianos, will be one of the features. Their 
two-piano recital was included in the concert 
series of the Schubert Club of Stamford 
this season. They are also appearing with 
the Peoples’ Symphony and the New 
Rochelle Woman's Club. 

+ * * 

Mario Chamlee has had a successful op- 
eratic season on the Pacific Coast, especi- 
ally Los Angeles, his native city. His con- 
cert bookings have included some twenty 
‘oncerts at Columbus, Louisville, Dayton, 
Marietta, Saginaw, Williamsburg, Savan- 
nah, and other cities, before beginning his 
season with the Metropolitan Opera. 

‘ * . 


The Hart House String Quartet has been 
oked for a program at Miami University. 
Respighi’s “Doris” Quartet will be a fea- 
ture of Hart programs prior to the mid- 
western tour. 
* * « 


_ Irving Schenkman, young American pian- 
ist, will give his first recital of the year at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 

Mr. Schenkman’s studies have been ex- 
clusively local. He made his first public 
appearance when nineteen years old, at Plain- 
field, N. J., on Nov. 17, 1925, and was later 
ooked for concerts in Montreal, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. 
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The Cherniavsky Trio 

The Cherniavsky Trio, returned from en- 
gagements in Mexico, will play in Cincin 
nati, Nov. 20; in Dayton, Nov. 21; Toledo, 
Nov. 22; Edmond, Okla., Nov. 28: Waco, 
Nov. 29, and Houston, Nov. 30. 


* * * 


The piano recital by Augusta Tollefsen 
in Steinway Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 
18 will be her first appearance in a num- 
ber of years. 

When on tour with the trio, during the 
past twelve years, Miss Tollefsen has in- 
variably added a group of soli to the pro- 
grams. Besides novelties by modern com 
posers, her program will comprise such 
standard works as Brahms’ Sonata, Op. 1. 

* + + 

Sergei Barsukoff was scheduled to give a 
concert Nov. 8 with the Tuesday Musical 
Club in Fremont, Ohio. Mr. Barsukoff is 
also teaching at the Cincinnati College of 
Music. 

* + + 


The Roman Polyphonic Society of sixty 
voices, the Vatican Choirs, will arrive in 
New York about the middle of November, 
to give their first concert at the Metropoli- 
tan. The Society is composed of choristers 
of St. Peters, St. John Lateran, St. Mary 
Maggiore, and the Sistine Chapel, trained 
under the direction of Rt. Rev. Mon. Rafaelle 
Casimiri, chamberlain to his Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI and canon of St. John Lateran, 


having been founded in April, 1919. 
+ * + 


Anthony Pesci, tenor, is scheduled to give 
a concert at the Boston Academy of Music, 
Nov. 12, and for the Staten Island Memorial 
Hospital, Dec. 1. He sang at St. Ann’s 
Church, S. I., Nov. 2, with Charles King 
as accompanist, and has appeared before a 
number of women’s clubs. Mr. Pesci de- 
votes some time also to teaching. 


James Massell’s pupils gave a musicale 
recently in which Mrs. George Krasnow, 
soprano, Mrs. Benjamin Jablons and Bea- 
trice Engel participated. Styepan Slyepoush- 
king, soloist of the Kibalchich Russian 
Choir, Caroline Ghidoni, and Frances Sonin 
also appeared. 

* * 

Alice Vaiden, accompanist and pupil of 
the La Forge-Beruimen Studios, was recent- 
ly heard in Boston with Gil Valeriano, whom 
she will assist during the season, while on 
tour. George Vause, also of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios has been appointed organ- 
ist at the Broadway Presbyterian Church. 

ha 


Ray Larkin, baritone, pupil of Meta Schu 
mann, has been engaged by the Schuberts for 
“Countess Maritza” to play in St. Louis, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Tulsa. 

Helen Alexander, soprano, recently broad- 
cast over station WRNY. 

Katherine Palmer, another pupil of Miss 
Schumann, is singing every Sunday night 
over WJZ in the “musical literature” hour. 

Mary Fabian Returns 

Mary Fabian, Southern soprano, has re 
turned to New York after a three years’ so 
journ in Paris and Italy. She made her dé- 
but with the Chicago Civic Opera, singing 
in “Hansel and Gretel.” After two years 
with the company, she departed for Paris, 
where three years ago she sang Helena in 
that ultra-modern German opera, “Taifun,” 
which the composer, Theodore Zanto, con- 
ducted. Miss Fabian plans to remain in 
New York at least until the first of the year. 
Previous to her arrival here, she sang in a 
concert in Birmingham, Ala., her home, dedi- 
cating a new auditorium for the local mu 
sic club, 


YONKERS, Nov. 8. 


Mr. and Mrs. James 
Rae Clarke gave a musicale Nov. 2, at 
which the soloists were Margaret Sittig, 
violinist; Elizabeth Keyes, soprano; Harold 
Land, baritone, and Frederick Sittig, a 
companist 





Countess Isy Minucci Now on Tour 
With the Florentine Choir. 


Chorister Institute Receives Charter 


The Helfenstein Chorister Institute, Inc.. 
recently granted a charter by the State of 
New York, is founded to educate choristers 
for solo and part singing, and will confine 
its activities to boys. James Morris Helfen- 
stein will direct the Institute. Through the 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, the Rodgers mansion on their estate 
“Beechwood,” Scarborough - on - Hudson, 
New York, will be available as the home of 
the school 
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ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 


RAILOWSKY returns from Europe having played to 
capacity audiences in France, Scandinavia, Switzer- 


land and Belgium. In Paris 
appear in Recital at the Opera House 
two Recitals, to an audience at each of over three thou- 


Brailowsky writes as follows of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 


‘As the piano is supreme among musical instruments, so I 
think the Mason © Hamlin is supreme among pianos. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 








the first pianist to ever 
Brailowsky gave 
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In recital Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 19th, 
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Boston Symphony 
Delights Detroit 


McCormack Gives First Concert in 
Michigan Center in Two 
Seasons 


Derroit, Nov. 9.—Two concert series have 
marked inaugurating 
what promises to be a brilliant season. 
The Boston Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, was heard Wednesday, 
Nov. 2, decidedly interesting pro- 
gram was received with appreciation. This 
attraction was the first of the Masonic Audi- 
torium series, under the direction of Grace 
Denton. Enthusiasm seemed greatest for 
the suite from “Petrouchka,” by Stravinsky, 
which was included in the following pro- 
gram: 
Concerto for Orchestra in D ....C. P. 
(Arranged by Maximillian Steinberg) 
Suite from “Petrouchka” .......... Stravinsky 


Excerpts from “Daphnis et Chloe”... ..... Rave. 
TS Be eer errr .- Tchaikovsky 


opened with success, 
Symphony, 
conductor, 


when a 


E. Bach 


Tenor Acclaimed 


John McCormack, in his first Detroit 
appearance in two years, drew a capacity 
audience to Arcadia Tuesday evening, Nov 
1. Of notable interest in the fine program 
offered by the tenor were “Allerseelen,” 
by Strauss; “Desolation” (from the Chinese, 
A. D. 700) by Bantock; “Panis Angelicus” 
by Franck, with ’cello obbligato, and “The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl,” arranged by 
Robinson. Irish folk-songs and ballads 
comprised a popular section of the pro- 
gram. Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, assisted, play- 
ing a Sammartini Sonata, music by Bach 
and the “Hungarian” Rhapsody of Popper. 
Edwin Schneider was accompanist. This 
was the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
Company’s season. 

Mrs. Harry Bacher of 
dent of the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs, addressed the opening meeting and 
morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale 
at the Twentieth Century Club on Nov. 1. 
The musical program was given by win- 
ners of artists’ and students’ awards who in- 
cluded: Flora Swaby, ’cellist; Matilde Gar- 
vett Kesle, pianist; Le Grand Mercure, 
violinist; and Lois Johnston Gilchrist, vo- 
calist. Accompanists were Gertrude Heinze 
Greer, Jeannette Van Der Velpen Reaume, 
a Ruhlman Williams and Ola Dafoe 
Lustice. 


Ann Arbor, presi- 


Heten A. G. 


STEPHENSON. 





(A 


ILSE 


NIEMACK 


Violinist 
Chicago Recital, Oct. 24, 1927 


“Miss Niemack plays beautifully, 
with every grace of tone and of 
sentiment, with brilliant technic, 


with taste and often with unmistak- 
able authority despite her inclina- 
tion to feminine softness of spirit.” 
GLENN DrILLarpD DuNN, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


playing like a 
matured, tremendously 
and now she can put 


“She returns 
full-fledged, 
gifted artist, 


any city ‘on the map’ anywhere in 
the world.” 
HERMAN DEVRIES, 
Chicago Evening American 


youth, she has the 
facility, the discrimination in mat- 
ters of and of style, the sense 
of her obligation to a public’s need 
of being kept interested, which are 
requisite to a sucessful career.” 
EUGENE STINSON, 
Chicago Daily Journal 


“Despite her 


tone 


BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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Interior of the Engineering Auditorium, New York. 


Where Engineers Entertain With Music 


The Engineering Auditorium, something 
new among New York concert halls, 1s 
gaining in popularity with the public as 


well as with artists. Once devoted io the 


sterner activities of the Engineering So- 
cieties Building at 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, it now houses such music as that of 
the Elschuco Trio, Povla_ Frijsh, Karl 
Kraeuter and others, with interesting book- 
ings ahead. 

The Engineering Auditorium is fortunate 


in its location, being but half a block from 


Fifth Avenue, about a block from _ the 
Metropolitan Opera House and _ easily 
reached by bus, subway and surface lines. 


Acoustically it ranks among the best of the 
concert halls, and has the added advantage of 
a seating arrangement whicn makes the stage 


Recital Brings Tibbett Acclaim 


Federated Women’s Clubs 
Patriotic Concert 


Satt Laxe City, Nov. 9.—Those who 
attended the concert given on Oct. 26 by 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, were enthusiastic 
in their praise of Mr. Tibbett’s artistic per- 
formance. Edward Harris accompanied, and 
won favor by playing two of his own com- 
positions, “Croon” and “Noél.” 

To raise funds for continuing their Amer- 
icanization work among foreign-born women 
in this city, the Salt Lake Federation of 
Women’s Clubs gave a concert in the Salt 
Lake Theatre last week. Artists who par- 
ticipated were: Lucy Gates Bowen, soprano; 
Arthur Freber, violinist ; William Peterson, 
pianist, and the Orpheus Club under the 
direction of Frank W. Asper. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was heard in concert 
at Provo, Utah, the evening of Oct. 24, 


Give 


accompanied by William Peterson, Salt 
Lake pianist. 
Cavalleria Rusticana” has been chosen 


as one of the operas to be presented by the 
Lucy Gates Company early in January. 


VIoLA BROWNING. 








ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, now singing as 
guest artist at La Scala. 

















visible from every point in the house. It’s 
seating capacity is 876, and its interior ap- 
pointments are most attractive. 

A. S. Diven, who manages the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium, announces the following 
recitals for November Anton Rovinsky, 
piano, Nov. 15; the Elshuco Trio, first sub- 
scription concert, Nov. 16; Ignace Hilsberg, 
piano, Nov. 21; Julius Yanover, violin, Nov. 
27; Karl Kraeuter, violin, Nov. 28; Povla 
Frijsh, song recital, Nov. 29; Helen Hayes, 
pupils’ recital, Nov. 30. All these events 
are to take place in the evening, except Mr. 
Yanover’s recital which is arranged for the 
afternoon. In addition to these events, 


Mme. Frijsh was scheduled to give a re 
cital Nov. 7; Anca Seidlova, pianist, was 
hooked for Nov. 8. 


Art Center’s Oper 


The opening performance on Nov. 3 of 
the Loreto Little Opera with “La Traviata” 
by Verdi, brought Rosalinda Morini, Ralph 
Errolle, Alfredo Gandolfi, Giuseppe Cava- 
dori, Luigi Dalle Molle, and Louisa Bove 
in the cast. The conductor was Gabriele 
Simeoini; the stage director, Louis Raybaut. 

On Friday, Nov. 4, “Cavalleria Rustica- 
na” and “Pagliacci” were scheduled; Nov. 
5, “La Traviata;” Nov. 6, “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci.” 

Other operas in preparation are 
to,” “Faust,” (in Italian), “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” “Il Trovatore,” “Don Pasquale,” 
“The Barber of Seville,” etc. 

It is hoped to make the Loreto Community 
the downtown art center for the practical 
expression of the arts, according to its 
sponsors. They contemplate the production 
of operas, dramatic works, illustrated lec- 
tures on musical and dramatic subjects, pan- 
tomimes with music, children’s plays, and 
similar undertakings. 

Very Rev. Joseph Silipigni is responsible 
for the creation of this little opera project, 
which is housed in its own building. Fio- 
rello La Guardia and Deborah Beirne serve 
with him on the committee, which includes 
Julius Mattfield, formerly of the music di- 
vision of the New York Public Library. 
Roswell Snider of the Eastman Opera 
School is designer of special sets. 


The Week of Opera 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Rigolet- 


posterous story is 
high note. The cast 


concluded, and _ the 


follows : 


THE CAST 
yi BP ee eee Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Rigoletto idéSiad Giuseppe De Luca 
SE ta den canta dihiwascdsctes ..Louise Lerch 
Sparafucile .......ccccee .-Adamo Didut 
Maddalena .Merle Aicock 
Giovanno .Philine Falco 
Monterone ‘ Paolo Ananian 
Marullo kate orre Millo Pice 
Borsa ‘ bloses ‘Alfio Tedesco 
Re. Woh, « cg nedoedbe secon’ Vincenzo Reschiglian 
The Countess ss eecceeeeesMinnie Egener 
A Page .. ; ....Paolina Tomisani 
Condu uctor, Mr. Bellezza 
This was Miss Lerch’s first really im- 
portant role and the young soprano from 


Allentown, Pa., acquitted herself creditably 
Her voice was of pretty quality when not 
disturbed by nervousness or too much stress. 
She was a girlish Gilda, good to look upon. 
Mr. De Luca’s jester had its accustomed art 
istry. There was youthful lustiness in Mr. 
Luri-Volpi’s Duke and personal charm in 
Miss Alcock’s Maddalena. 


Heifetz is Heard 
In Los Angeles 


Variety Gives’ Brightness 
to Concerts Arranged for 
Coast City 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 8.—Jascha Heiletz, 
made his first appearance in Los Angeles in 
several years in the Auditorium on the eve 
ning of Oct. 20, opening the Tuesday eve 
ning series of the Behymer course. 

Mr. Heifetz played with that impeccable 
taste and dazzling technic which are his, but 
with the same detached aloofness which has 
always characterized his style. His chief 
numbers were Vitali’s Chaconne, Lalo’s 
“Symphony Espagnole,” and the Paganini 
Caprice, No. 24. Some of his best playing, 
however, was done in Debussy’s “Girl with 
the Flaxen Hair” and Reis’ Perpetuum Mo 
bile. Superb accompaniments were dis- 
pensed by Isidor Achron. 

The Persinger String Quartet of Santa 
3arbara gave the first of its series of six 
concerts in the Beaux Arts Auditorium on 
Oct. 24. No visiting ensemble has aroused 
more genuine admiration than the Persinger 
group, which plays with a deep understand 
ing of what constitutes chamber music 

Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat, Dohnanyi’s 
Quartet in A Minor, and Glazounoff Novel 
ettes were on the program. 

The Quartet gave a concert in the Cole 
man chamber music course in the Playhouse, 
Pasadena, the previous afternoon, playing 
Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, Ravel’s in D 
Minor and shorter numbers. Louis Per- 
singer gave Bach’s Chaconne as a solo. 


Much 


Mojica in Début 


José Mojica made his Los Angeles début 
in a tenor recital under the management 
of Katherine Coffield of Long Beach, in the 
Gamut Club Auditorium, on Oct. 25. The 
program included operatic arias and songs 
in French, Spanish and English, with folk 
songs of the singer’s native Spain winning 
the palm for popular interest. Troy San- 
ders played good accompaniments and solos 

A program of interest was given by the 
choir of sixty belonging to the African 
Methodist Church in the First Baptist 
Church on Oct. 25. The concert was thi 
second in a series of nine, planned by Alex 
ander Stewart, director of music at the First 
3aptist Church, for the Tuesday nights of 
November and December. The singers, un 
der the leadership of Elmer C. Bartlett, did 
some notable work, especially in spirituals 
There were solos by Anita Benton-Brazley, 
organist; Nathaniel Smith, tenor; Gladys 
Wells, soprano, and Emanuel Hall, bass 


Dudley Buck’s Festival Te Deum in E Flat 
was sung with the assistance of a quartet, 
composed of Emma Smith, Melba Love. 


Charles Boston and Emanuel Hall. 
Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


New Institute Center 


Musical Art Establishes Branch at 
Far Rockaway 


With the establishment at Far Rockaway 
of a preparatory center of the Institute of 
Musical Art this fall, there are now ten 
such centers, with a total enrollment of 250 
students. This is the twelfth year since the 
establishment of these centers by the Insti- 
tute for the early musical education of boys 
and girls. 

The department is under the supervision 
of Dr. Frank Damrosch, dean of the Insti- 
tute, and Elizabeth Fontaine Harris, prin- 
cipal of the centers and supervisor of their 
piano department. Thirty faculty members 
are nearly all graduates of the Institute. 

Each pupil is given two private lessons 
each week in piano, violin or ‘cello, in the 
preparatory centers located in various parts 
of the city. All the students meet on Satur 
day mornings at the Institute for lessons 
in Dalcroze eurythmics, choral singing, sight 
singing and the elements of music, combin 
ing theory and ear-training as adapted to the 


child. 


Toledo Sacred Concerts 

ToLtepo, Ouro, Nov. 8—A program of 
Russian sacred and folk-music was pre- 
sented by the First Congregational Church 
chorus and quartet, Oct. 30, in the Museum 
of Art Hemicycle, under the direction of 
Charles Paul Tanner. John Gordon Seely, 
organist at Trinity Episcopal Church, gave 
a Bach program recently for one _c his 
Monday noon concerts, which will be con- 
tinued until Christmas. 

H. M. M. 
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Tucson Club Dedicates Temple of Music 


UCSON, ARIZ., Nov. 2.—A dream last- 
ing twenty years came true on Oct. 21, 
when the Temple of Music and Art was 
dedicated as the permanent home of the 
Saturday Morning Musical Club “to be for- 
ever devoted to promotion of the fine arts.” 

The building was thronged for the dedi- 
catory services, and many were turned away. 
To Mrs. Simon Heineman, for fifteen years 
president of the Club, belongs the honor of 
formulating the idea of Tucson’s Temple of 
Music and Art. 

“This wonderful structure stands as a re- 
sult of her genius. She not only made it pos- 
sible, but she gives it to you in marvelous 
perfection of detail.” 

Such was the tribute paid by Dr. Rufus 
von Kleinsmid, president of the University 
of Southern California. He also paid tribute 
to Alexander Berger of Pittsburgh and 
Tucson, the Club's greatest benefactor, 
whose gift of $100,000 made the Temple a 
possibility. 

On behalf of the people of Tucson and 
non-resident club members Dr. Byron O. 
Cummings, president of the University of 
Arizona, presented the Temple with a por- 
trait of Mrs. Heineman, painted by Arthur 
Hazard. This has been placed in the foyer 


Sing Dedication Ode 


The dedicatory ode “Pean,” written by 
W. H. Voris, Tucson organist, especially 
for this occasion was admirably sung by 
the Lyric Club, assisted by a male chorus, 
under the direction of Ethyl C. Lobban, 
with Mr. Voris at the organ. The Lyric 
Club also sang “Lift Thine Eyes,” by Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann’s “The Gypsies.” 

The Temple, which is located at 330 South 
Scott Avenue, represents an expenditure of 
$175,000. It is of Spanish architecture and 
contains, in addition to the large auditorium, 
a tea room, a book shop, a gift shop, a 


Forum C ompletes 


LANS for the series of seven subscrip- 

tion concerts which the Musical Forum 
of New York, Kurt Schindler, musical di 
rector, will present at the Guild Theater 
this winter, have now crystallized in their 
nal form 
added to the 
Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch has consented to appear in the 
Schubert centenary celebration, prefacing 
his performance by a talk on the composer 
Tito Schipa has arranged his_ concert 
schedule so as to be able to sing at the 
Italian evening, at which Mario Corti, 
Roman violinist who is now making his 
frst tour of the United States, will also 
be heard. Wanda Landowska, pianist-harp- 
sichordist, will play on the Christmas pro- 
gram, for which the English Singers have 
already been announced, and will offer 
selections from old English clavecinists. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch will join Nina Koshetz 
in interpreting the Russian program. And 
Anna Duncan will close the Schubert con- 
cert with a dance group of the composer's 
waltzes. 


hav e been 
announced. 


Several artists 
list originally 


Revised Schedule 


Che revised 

llows: 

Nov. 20.—The lyrics of Heinrich Heine 
nm musical settings; Schumann’s “Dichter- 
iebe,” Schubert's six Heine songs; Brahms, 
tranz, Strauss. Soloists: Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, with the collaboration of another artist 
» be announced. 

Nov. 27.—Rimsky-Korsakoff program 
Presentation of excerpts from his operas 
which are practically unknown in America 
viz: “The Legend of the Invisible Citv of 


schedule of concerts is as 


Kitesh,” “Sadko,” “The Tsar’s Bride,” 
‘Tsar Saltan,” “A Night in May.” Solo- 
sts: Maria Kurenko, soprano; Ivan 
neprot, tenor. 

_ Dec. 18—Christmas program by _ the 
nglish Singers. Wanda Landowska will 


play selections from old english clavecinists 
_Jan. 8—Russian program of works by 
slinka, Dargomyzhskij, Tchaikovsky, Mous- 
sorgsky, Balakireff, etc. Soloists: Nina 
Noshetz, soprano (first appearance here 
mee 1924); Benno Moiseiwitsch. pianist 
lan. 22—Evening of Spanish music, fea- 
iring Andres Segovia, guitarist, and Span- 
sh choral works interpreted by a selected 
group of soloists who will also sing the 
lrois Chansons” of Ravel in their entirety. 
Feb 12.—Schubert celebration in com- 
memoration of the composer’s death. Solo- 
ists: Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; Ossip 








The New Temple of Music and Art, Tucson, Arizona. 


school of dancing, rooms for the Tucson 
Fine Arts Association and the Shaman 
Players, a dramatic club, and studios for 
teachers. 


Three Presidents Attend 


The Saturday Morning Musical Club has 
had but four presidents, three of whom were 
present. Nine of the Club’s sixteen charter 
members were also in attendance. The 
Temple board of directors consists of Mrs. 
Heineman, president; Lois Whisler, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mr. Berger, Fred J. Stew- 
ard, L. E. Behmyer of Los Angeles, and 
Harold Bell Wright. 

For eight years the Saturday Morning 
Musical Club has furnished Tucson with a 
season of artists’ concerts of high merit. 
These concerts will be given in the new 
auditorium in the future. The business sys- 
tem has been so thoroughly developed that 
a guarantee of $30,000 for a _ season 
can be met with complete success; never 
has there been a deficit in the artists’ course 
treasury. 


Season’s Schedule 


Gabrilowitsch, pianist; followed by an in 
formal recital of Schubert music in dance 
forms by Anna Duncan. 

Feb. 26.—Italian evening featuring 
music of old masters, and instrumental and 
vocal works by the leaders of the modern 
renaissance (Pizzetti, Respighi, etc.) Solo- 
ists: Tito Schipa, tenor; Mario Corti, viol- 
nist 

The Officers 

\lfred A. Knopf is the president of the 
Musical Forum of New York, Inc., with 
Kurt Schindler as vice-president, Duncan 
Bulkley as secretary, and Alexandra Tillo 
as treasurer. The donors and guarantors 
are: Mrs. Barrett Andrews, Miss Cornelia 
Armsby, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Bulkley, 
\lexander Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Motty 
Eitongon, Mrs. Jacques Freedman, Col. and 
Mrs. H. L. Guinzburg, Mrs. Charles S 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Robert E. Hewitt. 
Mrs. J. Mitchell Hoyt, Michael Hollander, 
\lfred A. Knopf, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Mabon, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Meyer, Mrs. 
Charles E. Mitchell, Walter W. Naumburg, 
James N. Rosenberg, Mrs. Henry L 
Sherman, and Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg. 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 


Kurt Schindler, Vice-President of the 
Musical Forum of New York. 


The course for this season was announced 
to open on Oct. 28, with a concert by Jasha 
Heifetz. Other attractions booked for the 
season are “The Beggar’s Opera,” Nov. 22; 
Lawrence Tibbett, Dec. 12; the English 
Singers, Feb. 9, and Sigrid Onegin, March 

? 


In addition to these events ten programs 
by active members of the Club are included 
in the series. 


Etuyt C. 


LoBBAN. 





Mrs. Simon Heineman, President of 
the Saturday Morning Musical Club, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


From Bach to Bloch 


Cleveland Institute Students Prepare 
Extensive Program 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9.—The first student re- 
cital of the year at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music is announced for Friday evening, 
Nov. 11. 

Work done in the piano, violin and ’cello 
departments will be exhibited by pupils of 
Beryl Rubinstein, Arthur Loesser, Ruth Ed- 
wards, Dorothy Price, Andre de Ribaupierre, 
Carlton Cooley and Victor de Gomez. 

The program will 
tions of Chopin and 


range from composi- 


Beethoven to com- 
posers of today, such as Ernest Bloch, whose 
“Prayer” will be played by Frank Grant, ac 
companied by Margaret Sharp. Standard 
piano and violin numbers will be played by 
Lionel Nowak, Elizabeth Rimanoczy, Dor 
othy Fraley, Elaine Canalos, Jane Goetz, 
Elizabeth Lewis and Dwight Miles. The 
program also includes a Ravel number to 
be played by Ethel de Gomez, and a Bach 
sonata, with Erik Kahlson playing the violin 
part. 
Male Choir Gives Concerts 
_New Bremen, Onto, Oct. 25.—The choirs 
of more than thirty churches in Auglaize, 
Mercer, Darke, Shelby and Miami counties 
have united in a chorus of some 200 male 
voices, rehearsing under the direction of J. 
Alfred Schehl of Cincinnati. Beginning with 
a concert in Fountain Park, Piqua, this 
month this male chorus will be heard ex- 
tensively during the year. 
H. ‘ES Ti. 
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presenting a program of 


| Songs of Italy 


at the 


John Golden Theatre | 


| New York | 


| Sunday eve., Nov. 20, 1927 | 


Mme. de Vescovi has a 
message for American audi- | 
Through her poetic 
conceptions and ber beauti- 
ful voice she brings to us the 
art of her country as ex- 
pressed in its Her 
own background is an in- 
heritance of the traditions of 
an old Italian family accom- 
plished in literature, music 
and art. She is the legitimate 
exponent of Italy in all its 
manifold aspects; Italy of 
the cherished classics, ltaly 
of the Renaissance, Italy of 
the colorful modernists, Italy 
of the lilting folk-songs. 
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The first program will in- 
clude new compositions 
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Just Issued 


Schmidt's Collections 
of Vocal Duets 


VOLUME I 


Secular Duets for Soprano 
and Alto* 


LILY STRICKLAND 
The y is Fair 

ARTHUR DANA 
Evening 

FELIX WHITE 
Fly, White Butterflies 


MARY CARMICHAEL 
It is the Hour When From the Boughs 


SAINT-SAENS-BRANSCOMBE 
Only to Thee 

EMIL BRONTE 
Stara Brightly Shining. Waltz 


ERNEST NEWTON 
Underneath Trees 


BEETHOVEN-BRANSCOMBE 
When Twilight Weaves. Minuet 


VOLUME Il 


Sacred Duets for Soprano 
and Alto* 


W. BERWALD 
Thew Lamb of God 


ARTHUR DANA 
© Lerd, How Happy Should we be 


HANDEL-MILLIGAN 
Let us all with Gladsome Mind 


E. W. HANSCOM 
The Homeland 
CUTHBERT HARRIS 
Crossing the Bar 


WALTER HOWE JONES 
O God, the Rock of Ages 


G. W. MARSTON 
My Ged and Father 


ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
O Jesus, Thou art Standing 


4. E. ROBERTS 
Lord, Speak to Me 


*Or Mezzo-Sopranc 
Schmidt’s Educational Series 


Nos. 341, 342 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 








New Violin Work 
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Heard in Chicago 


Wladigeroff Concerto Presented at Symphony Concert 


HICAGO, Noy. 9.—The Chicago Sym- 

phony’s regular series of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening concerts brought 
forth Jacques Gordon, concert master, as 
soloist. He presented two new compositions, 
the Pastorale, by Tartini, arranged by 
Respighi, and a Concerto by Whladigeroff. 
The young Bulgarian composer knows the 
effects of modern technic and employs them 
with taste, both in the orchestra and in the 
solo part. And Mr. Gordon played both the 
singing and the technical passages with 
beautiful tone quality, and with his accus- 
tomed dexterity. 

The symphony was Sibelius’ First. This 
season Frederick Stock seems more of a 
colorist than ever. His beat has the sweep 
of a brush, and he gets from his orchestra 
a response that is firm and pliable, that has 
freshness and transparency. 

Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” closed 
the concert with all the dash and verve of 
a march that only pretends to interpret an 
exuberant happiness in victory. 


Tuesday Series Begins 
Under Mr. Stock’s direction, the Chicago 


Symphony gave its first concert in the 
Tuesday series in Orchestra Hall on the 


MUNN UNUUNINNNALENUUHAUUUUUUTUUqOUUUNEnOnENALGENNAH 


afternoon of Oct. 25. The audience was 
enthusiastic and inspired the orchestra to 
give of its best. 

It is easy to understand why Wagner never 
finished orchestrating the “March of Hom- 
age” with which the concert opened. Cer- 
tainly he never wrote anything more banal ; 
and no doubt if Raff, who orchestrated it, 
had written it himself, it would seldom be 
heard. 

Mr. Stock gave a finely wrought and 
polished reading of the Tchaikovsky 
“Pathetic” Symphony. It was not a read- 
ing to gain the plaudits of the gallery, but 
one in which none of the fine points were 
obscured. Mr. Stock heightened the effect 
of the third movement by the addition of 
a snare-drum. 

In “Ports of Call” (Escales), Ibert has 
written a most attractive concert number. 
Not too long nor too modern, the three 
movements contrasted well with each other. 
It has atmosphere and color, as well as 
brilliance, and seemed to appeal to both 
layman as well as artist. 

Mr. Gordon, and Alfred Wallenstein, first 
‘cellist, were much applauded for their solos 
in Glazounoff’s Suite, “Ruses d’Amour,” 
with which the concert closed. 

Marcie A, McLeop. 


Grand Rapids Choirs Give Much Music 


RAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 8.—Reese 
Veatch, director of chorus choirs at 
Plymouth Congregational Church and Bur- 
ton Heights Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will combine these choirs for a performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” in the Christmas 
season. Two days of each week will be 
spent conducting chorus rehearsals at the 
Cavenport McLachlan Institute, a business 
college that believes in the influence of 
music in business life. Here members of 
the glee clubs are excused from regular 
classes to attend rehearsals. 
Karl Wecker plans a series of sonata re- 
citals during the season with Helen Baker- 
Rowe. 


Church Choir Active 


Church choirs figure prominently in the 
musical life of Grand Rapids, and the com- 
ing season promises to bring forth new or- 
ganizations of this kind. Paul H. Ejick- 
meyer is director of music at East Con- 


gregational Church. Mr. Ejichmeyer has 
formerly been associated with the First 
Baptist Church of Dayton; St. John’s 


Lutheran Church, Dayton, and Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Oberlin. During the sum- 
mer he was organist at the Gambier sum- 
mer conference at Kenyon College. Mr. 
Eichmeyer plans forming a boys’ choir, a 
girls’ choir and adult choral society. He 
will also give a series of organ recitals. 
The Fountain Street Baptist Church has 


One-half of (Conserv 


| peter Nov. 8—H. Wendell Endicott, 
presiding at a luncheon of the commit- 
tee in charge of the $400,000 building fund 
campaign of the New England Conserva- 
tory, announced at the Exchange Club on 
Oct. 27 that one-half of the amount has 
been subscribed. Steps are being taken to 
secure the balance. George W. Chadwick, 
director of the Conservatory; George W. 
Brown, president of the Conservatory board; 
Ralph L. Flanders, general manager; Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of the Conservatory, 
and John R. Macomber, were speakers. 
The People’s Symphony, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, will begin its season in 
Jordan Hall, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 13. 
The soloist will be Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony. Felix Fox will 
be the piano soloist at the second People’s 
Symphony concert on Sunday afternoon, 


Nov. 20. 


a choir whose personnel is composed of a 
quartet and a mixed chorus of forty-three. 
Members of the quartet are Elizabeth Baker 
Van Campen, soprano; Mrs. Henry J. Dot- 
terwhich, contralto; Dr. Clare K. Madden, 
tenor, and Lynn H. Clark, baritone. Emory 
I.. Gallup is the organist and director. 

George Murphy is director of the mixed 
quartet of Park Congregational Church. 
The quartet is composed of Dorothy Cressy, 
soprano; Mrs. Jerne Phillips, contralto; 
Reun Vader, bass, and Mr. Murphy, tenor. 
Mrs. R. C. Campbell is organist. 

The First Methodist choir is composed 
of Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, director and 
contralto; Ruth Smith, soprano; Jacob 
Smits, tenor, and Fred Caro, with 
James S. Groecock as organist. 

Westminster Presbyterian choir consists 
of Mrs. Reuben Maurits, soprano; Frances 
Morton Crume, contralto; Peter Smits, 
tenor, and John Smits, bass. Mrs. William 
Loomis is organist and director. 

Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, is booked for 
Chicago recital arranged for January. 
Recitals are also being booked for his Paci 
fic Coast tour during the summer of 1928 
Mr. Hoekstra is director of the voice de 
partment of the Grand Rapids Conservatory 
of Music. 


bass, 


Wavercy, Iowa.—The Community Chorus 
will sing “Messiah” in December. This 
oratorio is given each year by the Com 
munity Chorus. 


atory Fund ‘Raised 


Joseph Lautner, pupil of Arthur Wilson, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Ithaca Conservatory. 


Amelia Lueck Frantz, dramatic soprano, 
has returned from her first concert tour of 
the middle western states. Her son and 
accompanist, Dalies Frantz, who won a local 
scholarship under the Juilliard Foundation, 
is pursuing his studies with Guy Maier at 
Ann Arbor. Mme. Frantz will make Boston 
her headquarters this season. 

Minnie Stratton Watson, mezzo-contralto, 
and Frank Watson, accompanist, were fea- 
tured at the musical program given at the 
reception in honor of Mrs. Nelson W. How- 
ard, president of the Professional Women’s 
Club, in the Hotel Statler, on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 25. Assisting Mrs. Howard 
in receiving was Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller. 


W. J. PARKER. 
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Schipa Sings and a New 
Quartet Plays 


. HICAGO, Nov. 8—Tito Schipa drew a 
capacity audience to the Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon for a recital of tenor 
songs. He sang a varied program, ranging 
from old English airs to operatic numbers 
and the Italian and Spanish music, which 
he always interprets so delightfully. 

Mr. Schipa’s handling of English music 
was distinctive, with a delicacy of nuance 
that brought out their meaning fully. In 
these songs his pronunciation was perfect. 
It was in Spanish songs, however, that he 
attained greatest favor with the audience. 
Jeauty of tone and variety of shading, made 
these numbers delightful. 

A recently formed ensemble, the Amy 
Neill String Quartet, consisting of Amy 
Neill, first violin; Stella Roberts, second; 
Charlotte Lo Polak, viola, and Lois Biehl, 
‘cello, gave its first concert on Wednesday 
evening in Kimball Hall and scored a pro- 
nounced artistic success. 





For Present-Day Art 


International Society Elects 


Chicago Officers 


Cuicaco, Nov. 9.—At a luncheon given 
by the International Society for Contempor- 
ary Music on Nov. 1, the following addi- 
tional officers were elected: Second vice- 
president, Heniot Levy; secretary and trea- 
urer, F. Laird Waller. Jacques Gordon is 
first vice-president. 

Announcement was made of Frederick 
Stock’s chairmanship of the music commit- 
tee. The other members are: John Alden 
Carpenter, Edward Collins, Rudolph Reuter, 
and Adolph Brune. Henry Purmort Eames 
is chairman of the membership committee. 

Plans are being formulated for public 
concerts in February and April. In addi- 
tion, private musicales will be held for the 
hearing of new music. 

Manuscripts for consideration of the 
music committee are received by Wesley La 
Violette, Frederick Stock and other mem- 
bers. Membership is not obligatory on the 
part of those submitting manuscripts. 
Chamber music and works in larger forms 
are welcome, it is stated 


M. A. M. 


Is Welcomed 


A welcome newcomer to the concert field 
in Chicago, Henry Hobart, a young tenor, 
established himself firmly on Wednesday 
evening before a large audience in Lyon & 
Healy Hall. In a well-arranged program, 
including two old Italian melodies, one by 
Pergolesi and the other by Bononcini, and 
in excerpts from operas by Leoncavallo and 
Puccini, Mr. Hobart disclosed a good natu- 
ral voice, under excellent control. He sang 
with freedom and always in tune. He has 
a fine interpretative sense, which was ap- 
parent throughout the program. 

Charles Naegele, pianist, in his first con- 
cert in Chicago, on Sunday afternoon in the 
Goodman Theatre, accomplished the difficult 
task of infusing Bach’s D Major Fugue 
with life and vigor. It was not the dry 
reading of Bach that is so often heard. He 
brought out the broad lines of the composi- 
tion with intelligent musicianship; contrast, 
dignity and warmth were in his playing. Mr. 
Naegele has fleet fingers and an unusually 
good sense of color. It is probable that he 
will give another Chicago recital before the 
holidays. 


Tenor 


Local Baritone Appears 


Eusebio Concialdi, a local baritone and a 
very good one, delighted a capacity audience 
in the Studebaker Theater on Sunday in 
a_ well-rounded program which included 
compositions by several Chicagoans. 

Georgia Hall Quick included three com- 
positions by Mac Fadyen in her Kimball! 
Hall piano recital on Friday. She played 
with fine dexterity, in the romantic manner, 
and was well received. 


Wins Radio Competition 

Cuicaco, Nov. 8—Viola Brackett 
Haverty, pupil of Charles Farwell Edson, 
won first place in New Mexico in the At- 
water Kent competition Mrs. Haverty 
studied during July and August with Mr 
Edson, who held a master class in Las 
Vegas. Mr. Edson will return next summer 
to continue his work there. 


Gunn Students Presented 


Cuicaco, Nov. 9.—The Gunn School of 
Music presented the following pupils in re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon: Anatol Rapo- 
port, Clara Kunol, Sara Levee, Genevieve 
Klevikes, Saul Dorfman, Leslie Johnson and 
Anna Schuneman. 
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TAiik RR kcent Doster Recrrazs 


OSTON, Nov. 10.—Philip Gordon gave 

a piano recital Oct. 26 in Steinert Hall 
with a program which included works by 
Chopin, MacDowell, Delibes, Dohananyi and 
Beethoven. He showed a fine technic. 

Raymond Havens, Boston pianist and 
teacher, gave his annual recital in Jordan 


Hall Oct. 29, playing for the first time in 
Boston two pieces by Debussy, “Lear’s 
Slumber” and “Linderaja.” Other  un- 
familiar numbers included a Bach suite for 
lute, arranged by Franz, and “Ronde des 
Fantons” by Liapunoff. He also played 
the Chopin B Minor Scherzo and_ the 


Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire. 

At Jordan Hall Oct. 26 Kate and James 
Friskin gave a recital for two pianos, as- 
sisted by a string orchestra from the studio 
of Marie Nichols, with Harrison Potter 
as conductor An unusually large audience 
testified to the fact that such music in such 
environment has its appeal no less than the 
music presented by the more generally ac- 
knowledged virtuosi. Refinements of en- 
semble and sound musicianship were shown 
n good measure by the players. Mozart’s 
D Major Sonata was given with the gaiety 
and daintiness it well deserved. Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme by Haydn was sonor 
musly performed and Bax’s “Moy Mell” was 
excellently done. In Ravel’s “La Valse” 
(the original two-piano version) a really 
williant effect was obtained. The concert 
-losed with Bach’s C Major Concerto. 

Gil Valeriano, tenor, gave an ambitious 
program in Jordan Hall Oct. 27. His ring 
ing high tones and command of technic 
give him the stamp of authority. Best in 


his Spanish songs, Mr. Valeriano won 
warm praise. Alice Vaiden accompanied 


him deftly. 

Eva Stark, sixteen years old and a com 
petent violinist, played a joint recital with 
Nicolai Slonimsky, pianist, in Jordan Hall 
Oct. 30. A Debussy sonata, Sinding suite, 
Vieuxtemps concerto and shorter pieces by) 


Ichaikovsky, Milhaud, Paginini, Sarasat 
und others made up the program. Miss 
Stark has gained in interpretive powers 


ago Mr 


since heard a year Slonimsky 

showed himself an excellent musician as 
| 

sua 


soprano, has a voice of 
a high sense of musical 
recital at Jordan Hall 
ably accompanied by 
lfoster’s voice is clear 
quality and _ richly 
included ancient 
Handel, and 


Ranzinni, songs 


Lorraine Foster, 
ngular beauty and 
taste, as shown in her 
Let 26 She was 
Frank Bibb. Miss 
warm in 


is a bell, 

resonant Her program 
pieces from Mozart and 
from an eighteenth-century 


y Debussy and Fauré, lieder by Brahms, 
Schubert and Schumann, and a closing 
group of folk-songs from England, Ken 
tucky and Spanish California 
Copeland Reappears 

George Copeland, once one of the most 
opular and frequently heard pianists ap 
earing in Boston, returned to the recital 
mall on Oct. 30 after an absence of thre 


ears. He made the impression of being an 
en better rounded out performer than pre 

usly, and gave a program on his own 
attern. Bach and _ Scarlatti preceded 
hopin and Schumann; then followed works 
from contemporary French and Spanish 
Many admirers of the pianist 
present and received him with thei 
Id-time enthusiasm 


mposers. 


vere 


Monday Symphony Series 


The Boston Symphony will open its 
series of five Monday evening concerts in 
Symphony Hall on Nov. 14. Serge Kous 
sevitzky will present the Overture to 
Benvenuto Cellini,” the Third Symphony 

Brahms, Ravel’s “Mother " 

haikovsky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” 


Goose” and 


e lo give re 
futu 


Sun 


[Two celebrated singers a 


Hall in the near 
there on 


citals in Symphony 


] 
‘ 
Schipa, tenor, will sing 


day afternoon, Nov. 27, and Ernestine 
Schumann Heink will give a recital on Sun 
day afternoon, Dec. 4 

rt Vincent Hubbard Choral Society, 
umbering more than 500, will sing Verdi's 
tequiem on Nov. 30 in Symphony Hall, a 

mpanied by an orchestra of 150 The 
erformance is sponsored by the Women's 
Catholhe League, and is for the benetit of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass 
Smegers from various church choirs will 





(c) Underwood 4 


Underwood 


Louise Taylor, Who Recently Com- 
pleted a New England Tour with the 
San Carlo Opera. 
nake up the chorus organized under the 
Vincent Hubbard name. Thompson Stone, 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 

ety and the Apollo Club, will conduct. 
Coming Events 
\aron Richmond announces the follow- 
ing appearances of artists under his concert 
direction: Nov. 15, Albert Spalding, in 
Symphony Hall, assisted by Andre Benoist: 
Nov 1/, 


Jordan Hall, piano recital by 
l‘lorence Levy, winner of the Mason & 
ilamlin piano prize in 1923; Nov. 21, Jor 
dan Hall, Irene Scharrer, piano recital; 
Nov. 22, James R. Houghton, baritone, in 
Jordan Hall 

Dorothy Richardson, contralto, was heard 
on the afternoon of Oct. 30 in a concert 


program im Steinert Hall, with Dorothy 
\Vood, pianist, assisting Che musicale was 
given for the benefit of the building fund 
of the North Cambridge Community Cen 
te! Miss. Richardson sane music by 


Burleigh, Taylor and La Forge. 
Raymond Putman, pianist of this city and 
faculty member of Smith College, North 
ampton, Mass., gave a recital in Sage Hall, 
Northampton, Sunday evening, Oct. 30. Mr 


Brahms, 


Putman played compositions by Rameau 
Godowsky, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Henselt, Ravel. Paula Szalit, 
Strauss-Tausig 

W. J. PAarKer. 


Constance Eberhart Engaged for Chicago 
Eberhart, 
Nelle 
with 
series of 


Constance 
daughter of 


mezzo-soprano, 
Richmond Eberhart, 
collaborator Charles Wakefield 
Cadman in a four American 
operas and a long list of songs, has been 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera. 


Other Boston Events 


7 » 


“Irma Dubova, Russian soprano of New 
York, made her Boston début Nov. 1 in 
Jordan Hall. She has a big voice, of drama- 
tic possibilities, and it is well under control 
\ friendly audience demanded encores after 
she had given them Russian, Italian, Ger 
man and English songs in abundance. In 
her Italian group Mme. Dubova was at her 
best, and her best is well worth while. She 
did well, too, with Richard Strauss’ “Ach 
Lieb, Ich muss nun scheiden.” Walter 
Golde accompanied. 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, gave a recital 
in Jordan Hall Nov. 2, before a large and 
representative audience. Her program was 
as follows: Scarlatti, Gigue, Sarabande, 
Minuet, Allemande; Debussy, “Bruyéres,” 
“La Cathédrale engloutie,” “La Puerta del 
Vino;” Ravel, “Ondine,” Menuet, Toccata; 
Schumann, Sonata in G Minor. 

Miss Danforth proved herself a pianist 
of poise, a musician of intelligence and a 
technician of skill. This was chiefly notice- 
able in her praisewarthy readings of the 
Scarlatti, Debussy and Ravel numbers. The 
program was a taxing one, but Miss Dan- 
forth performed it with certainty and ease. 
Her audience remained until she played 
several encores. 


Boston Students Heard 
England Conservatory Gives 
List of Diversity 

3oston, Nov. 10.—A program of solo and 
ensemble numbers was given in Jordan Hall 
on Friday evening, Oct. 28, by advanced 
students of the New England Conservatory. 

The second and third movements from 
Rheinberger’s “Pastoral” Sonata for organ 
were played by Kenneth W. Moffatt of 
Cambridge. Rowland B. Halfpenny of 
North -Adams was heard in the Allegro 
from the Sixth Symphony for organ by 
Widor, Chopin’s scherzo in B Flat Minor 
was played by Amelia J. Lavino of Cam 
bridge. Clare Little of Edensburg, Pa.., 
played “Phalenes” by Fhilipp, and three 
numbers by César Franck. Descriptive 
songs were sung by Natalie A. Lucia of 
Milwaukee. Mae Taylor of Sydney Mines, 
C. B., was heard in “Dove sono” from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro.” 

A feature of the concert was the Vivaldi 
Concerto in D, for piano and strings, played 
by the following: Ottavio De Vito of 
Everett; Silvio J. Martone, North Cam 
bridge; Basil Prangoulis, Boston; George 
Habberstad, Lanesboro, Minn., and Vincent 
R. fangs, Waltham, violins; George 
Humphrey, Bellaire, Ohio, viola; Edwin L. 
Stuntzner, Attleboro, ‘cello; Stanley G. 
Hassell, Conway, contrabass, and Harold 
Schwab, Eagle Rock, Cal., piano.—W. J. P. 


New 


New Club to Sing “Messiah” 

Kenton, Onto, Nov. 10.—A presentation 
of Handel’s “Messiah” at Ada, and prob- 
ably other northwestern Ohio cities will be 
conducted by Mark Evans, dean of the Uni 
versity Music School. Michael B. Under 
wood is president of the new organization 
Other officers include W. W. Runser, vice 
president; Esther Holycross, secretary; 
Geraldine Park, treasurer; H. Mitchell 
librarian. 


New Organ Work Featured on Boston Program 


enon, Novy. 10.—Including in his pro 
gram a performance from manuscript 
of his own “Bateau on the River,” after 
a Canadian motif, Homer Humphrey, of the 
New England Conservatory faculty, gave 
a complimentary organ recital in Jordan Hall 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 18. The compo 
sition is one which Mr. Humphrey wrote 
at his summer home, Yarmouth, Me. He 
also played the Symphonie Romane, Op. 73, 
of Widor and “Miserere mei Domine,” free- 
ly transcribed by Widor from the Sixth 
Prelude of Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
Other numbers were by Buxtehude, 
Guilmant, Joseph Jongen and Liszt. 


( he rd.” 
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The Boston Symphony played in Alumnae 


Hall, Wellesley, on Oct. 19. The concert 
was the first in the college series for this 
vear. The program was: Symphony in G, 
Haydn; “Petroushka,” Stravinsky; “Iberia,” 


and “Images,” Debussy; Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,’ Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” Wag- 


ner 


Acquire Beethovenia 


The Boston Public Library has acquired 
a collection of concert programs, posters, 
photographs, and newspaper and magazine 
articles relating to the Beethoven centenary 
celebrated last March. Most of the collec- 
tion is of material gathered in Austria and 
Germany. The remainder covers music fes- 
tivals given in London and other English 
cities. The German material fills eight 
large portfolios. There are clippings from 
leading newspapers. The material has been 
added to the Allen A. Brown musical col- 
lection. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Greene gave an autum 
ial musicale at “Harmony Home,” their 
estate on Lake Waushakum, Framingham, 
Mass., recently. Artists who appeared in 
cluded Harold Sorbo, Maria Conde, Wil- 
helmina Wright Calvert, John Orth, William 
Richardson, Maud Cuney Hare, Elsie Win 
sor Bird, Aini Saari, and Herbert Robinson, 
tenor. W. J. PARKER 
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From 


GRIEG to 
BRAHMS 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


In a New 
Illustrated Edition 


Written 


porary 


virtually as contem 
criticism, these studies 


of modern composers and their 


work have remained author- 

New 
added 
Kach study gives a swiit sketch 
of the life of the 


ity for twenty-five years 


material has now been 


composer, im- 
pressions of his character and 
personality, and a critical analy 
his work, influence and 


S1sS of 


place in music 


Price $2.25 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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A History of Bellini’s “Norma” 


(Continued from page 5) 
medium height, she was beautiful, and her 


sparkling glance was full of expression. She 


is said to have possessed the greatest artistic 
sensibility, and ingenuity of a choicely in- 
dividual order. 

At the world premiére of “Norma.” Giu- 
lia Grisi sang beside her older colleague 
Pasta, an Adalgisa who attracted much at- 
tention. She was already at that time one 
of the greatest futurity hopes of the Italian 
lyric stage, a hope that later was to be so 
radiantly fulfilled when she, in turn, sang 
Norma, and her fame, if anything, sur- 
passed that of Pasta, a circumstance which 
quite naturally caused the spoiled diva the 
keenest anguish. 

Interesting was the meeting between Gri- 
si and Jenny Lind,, when both sang Norma 
in London at the same time. It was a battle 
from which Grisi emerged as the victor at 
Convent Garden, for her Norma was sung 
seventeen times before packed houses, while 
the more delicately artistic Lind in the 
same opera achieved only six performances, 
before houses not so well filled. With true 
prima donna modesty Grisi said of herself 
on this occasion: “There is only one Norma, 
and I am that Norma!” 

Malibran, the “Wonder” 

If we we are to believe the numerous wit- 
nesses who were contemporaries of that fa- 
mous generation of singers, then Maria Fe- 
licitas Malibran-Garcia was a Norma in no 
wise inferior to Pasta or Grisi with regard 
to the deep impression she made. Maria 





Felice Romani the Librettist 


Malibran, that young artist who, over a 
century ago, as the prima donna of the com- 
pany of her famous father, Manuel Gar- 
ciai, had carried grand opera to New York, 
was acclaimed as a “world wonder.” She 
literally worked herself to death, however; 
that is to say, her constitution, weakened 
by overexertion, was unable to overcome the 
consequences of serious injuries due to a fall 
which she had suffered while riding one 
morning. She had sung for twelve years, 
and during that time had raised herself up 
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Vicenzo Bellini, the Composer 


to the top rung of the prima donna ladder, 


as regards either the Continent or London. 

This young woman’s fate was a romantic 
one. Her youth had been friendless, em- 
bittered by the deliberate cruelty with which 
her father pursued his aim of drawing the 
very utmost from her miraculous throat. 
Then, while still quite a young girl, she had 
been married to a supposedly wealthy mer- 
chant who, however, was arrested as a bank- 
rupt only a few weeks after the wedding. 
She obtained a divorce, burdened with the 
heaviest financial obligations, from this 
hated first husband; and became the adoring 
wife of the famous violin virtuoso Beriot, 
only to die in the bloom of her youth. 

Maria Malibran’s Desdemona, in Rossini's 
“Otello,” is said to have been especially 
touching; and while she sang the celebrated 
cavatina in the last act great, heavy tears 
would roll continuously down her pale 
cheeks without the purity of her tones suf 
fering in the slightest degree. The singer 
had learned this trick during the lessons her 
harsh, unkind father gave her. He would 
fly into a furious rage when she wept in 
consequence of his outbursts of wrath. So 
she made it a rule to stand behind her 
father while singing, and finally was able 
to train herself so that the tone of her 
voice did not betray the tears which fell 
from her lovely eyes. 

The celebrated German dramatic soprano, 
Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient, was a 
Norma of quite a different type; she ap- 
proached the role from the standpoint of the 
most impressive dramatic solemnity, and lent 
it imposing effect, although her vocal art 
was by no means adequate for all the de- 
mands of the part. 


When Viardot Sang 


Another famous interpreter of this most 
difficult of all roles was Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, the sister of Maria Malibran, who 
reached the age of ninety-one, surviving her 
sister by some sixty-four years; while the 
brother of them both, Manuel Garcia II, the 
discoverer of the laryngiscope, who attained 
the age of 101, survived his sister Maria by 
some seventy-three years. Viardot-Garcia 
was one of the most many-sided and gen 
erally admirable of singers. She might 
truthfully be called a model of artistic 
versatility, since she was at all times pre- 
pared at a moment’s notice to sing roles 
both stylistically and musically antagonistic, 
and to sing them with major effect. She 
would sing, say, Norma one day, and the 
next the Rosina of Rossini’s “Barbiere di 
Siviglia;” the alto réle of Fides, in “Le 
Prophéte,” and immediately after it that of 
Lucia; and, finally, if desired, the Donna 
Anna in “Don Juan” or Valentina in “Les 
Huguenots.” 

It is clear that Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
whose voice ran from G to the D3—which 
made her at one and the same time a mezzo, 
a soprano and an alto, with the tone-colors 
peculiar to each range—was a vocal pheno- 
menon. Not untruly did an _ enthusiastic 
friend of the Garcia family say that this 
illustrious sept should have been 
royal honors in music’s realm. 

A famous interpreter of the role of Norma 
and one known to the maturer portion of 
our own generation—nor need they be so 
very old at that—was Lilli Lehmann, who 
sang the part in 1891, during Henry Ab- 
beys management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The last performance of 
Bellini’s opera in New York occurred in 
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February, 1920, in the Lexington Avenue 

Theater, when Rosa Raisa twice sang the 

role of Norma with unqualified success. 
Wilt’s Dramatic Voice 

All too gladly would I describe the whole 
list of thirty or more singers of Norma 
whom I have heard, but this would take far 
too much space. At the same time, I can- 
not refrain from brief mentidn of one of 
my most unforgettable Normas, Marie 
Wilt who, with her vocal range from A to 
F3, and a voice as sonorous as bell-metal, 
as indestructible as steel, and as pure as 
gold, must also be classed among the vocal 
phenomenna. She was her best in the 
‘seventies and ‘eighties, when she celebrated 
veritable triumphs at what was then the Im- 
perial Opera House in Vienna. Never since 
that time have I heard a dramatic soprano 
voice that resembled hers. At the same 
time Frau von Wilt was stout and un- 
beautiful. Yet one forgot all those physical 
shortcomings as soon as she opened her 
mouth. The artist herself sincerely mourned 
her ungraceful plumpness, yet at the same 
time she was sensible enough not to take 
offence at a good joke at her expense. It 
seems that the singer, about to take her 
seat in Selika’s royal litter, in which eight 
muscular “strong men” carried her on the 
stage in “L’Africaine,” said to her litter- 
bearers : : 

“Well, boys, I suppose I am a terrible 
weight for you to carry?” 

Whereupon one of them, in his easy-going 
Viennese way replied: 

“Just climb up, Frau von Wilt, and don’t 
let it worry you a bit. Haven’t we been 
carrying out the big elephant at the Circus 
Renz every evening?” 

The first world-renowned artist to sing 
Vorma for us in this city was probably 
that Giulia Grisi already mentioned who, in 
1854, together with her equally famous hus- 
band, the tenor Mario, opened the then 
newly erected Academy of Music with 
“Norma.” Both artists were uncommonly 
successful, yet Mario’s Pollione seems to 
have been the more triumphant effort of the 
two, for Grisi by then was no longer in her 
first youth and a practised ear could easily 
note a certain dropping off in her vocal 
power, And besides, other great vocal ar- 
tists had already been admired in New York 
before she arrived, artists like Henrietta 
Sontag, Jenny Lind and Marietta Alboni. 

Unfortunately, business was so bad at the 
Academy that the first managers had no 
end of troubles; and finally Grisi and Mario 
were sent out on a tour which began in 
Washington. We get an idea of the wretch- 
ed condition of American theaters at that 
time when we learn that on the occasion 
of the artists’ first appearance in Washing- 
ton, it rained quite unceremoniously in the 
auditorium and on the stage. 


Elfert Florio Returns 


After five years spent in the middlewest, 
Elfert Florio, Italian vocal teacher erstwhile 
of New York and European points, has re- 
turned to this city to 
resume his teaching 
and was scheduled to 
open his studio in 
Chickering Hall on 
Nov. 9, 

Mr. Florio is an 
ardent believer in 
American stu 
dents acquiring in 
their own country 
such routine and 
training as is gener- 
ally considerd neces- 
sary to achieve in 
Europe. This con- 
nection, however, Mr. 
Florio does not ex- 
tent to actual oper- 
atic experience, which, because of America’s 
scant number of small opera houses, must 
necessarily be supplied by Continental coun 
tries, he Says. 


Elfert Florio 


Mr. Florio taught for several years in 
Berlin, and has sung in Berlin, Milan, 
Munich, Dresden, London and Bayreuth, 
appearing in the latter city under the patron 
age of Cosima Wagner. 


The Revival of Bellini’s ‘Norma’ 
(Continued from Page 5) 

most famous interpreters of the rdle of 

Vorma, first insisted that a special prima 

donna be engaged for the coloratura parts. 

Unquestionably this improved the heroic 


song, yet at the same time it marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of the true bel canto 

Giuditta Pasta was the most celebrated 
singer of her day, one whose voice was so 
phenomenal that she was able to sing so- 
prano and alto roles with equal facility. At 
though of no more than 


the same time, 
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Club Entertains 
Renowned Guests 


Philadelphia Matinee Body Hears 
Addresses by James Beck 
and Others 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—The opening of 
the Matinée Musical Club’s season with the 
thirty-fourth annual luncheon on Nov. 1 in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford was 
an impressive affair with its attendance of 
nearly 1500 members, with its inductign of 
a new president, Mrs. Benjamin F. Maschal, 
and with a distinguished roll of honor guesis 
including Olga Samaroff, Hon. James M. 
Beck, former  Solicitor-General of the 
United States; Merlin H. Aylesworth, of 
radio activity; Otis Skinner, Mrs. Fiske, 
Henrietta Crosman, Judge Harold B. Wells 
and Mrs. W. C. Diercks, president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. 

Mrs. Maschal, in her president’s message, 
outlined plans and policies which are to 
make this one of the most achieving years 
in the career of the organization. 

The dangers of contemporary mechanized 
civilization were the subjects of a warning 
ty Mme. Samaroff, whose main thesis was 
that music should not be overwhelmed by 
the mechanical but should be considered 
always in the light of its relation to hu 
manity’s highest ideals. 

Mr. Beck stressed the university of music 
as a language. He said: “Music always out- 
lasts words. Words are the supreme 
achievement of the intellect, but music is 
the most spiritual expression of the soui. 
Language is an expression of thought, but 
music is the chiefest expression of the 
spirit.” 

Mr. Skinner spoke charmingly of his 
“volden wedding with the stage,” recalling 
his début here as a stripling at the old 
Museum on Arch Street on Oct. 31, 1877, 
less than a day more than fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Diercks offered a persuasive mes 
sage of congratulation to the club, one of 
the largest and ‘most active both in the 
state and national federations. 

Nelson Eddy, young baritone of fine 
achievement and even finer promise, sang 
with suave tone and great verbal clearness. 
“L’Assiola Santa,” and introduced the con 
temporary Italian composer, Santoliquido, 
to local audiences. Helen Boothroyd Buck 
ley gave admirable pianistic support. 

Other guests of honor were Fritz Reiner, 
Frances Elliott Clark, of the Victor Com 
pany, Thomas M. Love, theatrical manager, 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Mrs. Henry M. Tracy. 
Alexander Smallens, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, Dr 
Henry Gordon Thunder, Mrs. E. A. Wat- 
rous, head of the Philadelphia Music Club 
and Mrs. E. T. Stctesbury. 

W. R. Murpuy. 
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"THE KING’S HENCHMAN” 
from page 1) 





(Continued 


MI 


which comprises three separate casts 
will procede on 
northern tour, 
Toronto, St. 
Texas before 


man,” 
and adequate understudies, 
. southern, western and 
touching as extreme points 
Louis, Richmond, and cities in 
the return trip. 

“The King’s Henchman” will have its 
foston premiére in the Tremont Theater, 
Monday evening, Nov. 14, continuing for 
the week, under Jacques Samoussoud. The 
ists include Frances: Peralta, Marie Sun 
lelius, Rafaelo Diaz, Giovanni Martino, 
lenri Scott, Thomas George, Arthur 
ackett Granville, Richard Hale, Constance 
Heida, Ora Hyde, Barton Leslie, Dudley 
\farwick, Louis Metsinger, John Roberts 
nd Alfredo Valenti. 


Johnson Visits Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 
dward Johnson, tenor, marked the 
ening of the season at the State 

Oct. 28 

Mr. Johnson gave generously of his gifts, 
splaying the golden beauty of his voice in 
he gelida manina,” from “La Boheme,” in 
erman and French songs and in an aria 
rom “Louise.” English numbers includ 
Yorsetshire folk-song, “To Anthea,” by 
latton and “Leezie Lindsay.” arranged by 
Kreisler. Blair Neale, 
iccompaniments, gave solos by 
Mendelssohn, and Kreisler. 


8.—A concert by 
formal 
Arsenal 


1 
ed l 


N. C. D. 


in addition to artistic 
Chopin, 


Galli-Curci Sings to 9300 in 
Minneapolis 

INNEAPOLIS, Nov. 9—The 

city established a new record 


for concert attendance when, on Nov. 
2, over 9,300 persons crowded into the 
new Auditorium to hear Amelita Galli- 
Curci sing. Receipts, exclusive of tax, 
amounted to $15,336. 





Women Leaders in Philadelphia 

Clara Barnes Abbott is director of the 
Philadelphia Music League as well as a 
former president of the Matinée Musical 
Club. Mrs. Benjamin F. Maschal is the 
new president of the Matinée Musical and 
took office Nov. 1, at the annual luncheon. 
Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous is entering her 
last year as president of the Philadelphia 
Music Club and is also director-general 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, which 
this season enters its twentieth year. Mrs. 
Henry M. Tracy is president and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. Mrs. William C. Hammer is 
secretary of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company and this season also assumes the 
post of general artistic director. Inadver- 
tent typographical errors were made in the 
Fall issue of Musitcat America in identify- 
ing the picture of these women leaders in 
Philadelphia. 


Hilsberg Opens Philadelphia Studio 


Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, announces 
the opening of his Philadelphia studio, at 
2016 Locust Street in that city. After four 
years of teaching in New York, Mr. Hils- 
berg has decided to extend his work to 
other cities, and the Philadelphia studio 
is the first step. He will devote Thursday 
of every week to his Philadelphia pupils, 
teaching in New York the remainder of the 
time. Mr. Hilsberg is a member of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
Foundation. 
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THE TEXAS CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 2) 


Uneaten enenea NEBR Ny 


Meer ieenere ete 


New district presidents were introduced 
as follows: Mrs. Joseph Edwards of Hen- 
rietta, first; Mrs. J. L. Cobb, Sherman, 
second; Mrs. N. P. Turner, Marshall, 
third; Mrs. Julian Wells, Houston, fourth; 
Mrs. Joe James, Austin, fifth; Mrs. Joseph 
M. Perkins, Eastland, sixth; Mrs. H. H. 
Cooper, Amarillo, seventh. Each reported 
gains. 

Amarillo was 
city for 1928. The 


chosen as the convention 
invitation was extended 
by Mrs. J. J. Crume and Mrs. I. D. Cole. 

Past presidents present were: Mrs. John 
F. Lyons of Fort Worth; Mrs. James H. 
Williams, Fort Worth; Mrs. James M. 
Hambrick, Tyler; Mrs. R. T. Skiles, Dallas ; 
Dorothy Drane, Corsicana. 


Give Luncheon 


The Dallas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, president, and Mrs. 
O. L. McKnight, in charge of arrange- 
ments, was hostess at luncheon served in the 
Baptist Church dining hall at the Fair 
grounds. Mrs. J. L. Price, state president, 
presided over the board meeting and 
luncheon Mrs. Walter Robertson was 
chairman of general arrangements for the 
State Federation. 

Board members making reports were: 
Mrs. James L. Price, Dallas, president; 
Mrs. J. O. Montrief, Fort Worth, first 
vice-president; Anna Clyde Plunkett, 
Houston, second vice-president; Mrs. J. J. 
Crume, third vice-president; Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, recording secretary; Mrs. Walter S. 
Robertson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
I. D. Cole, Amarillo, treasurer; Dorothy 
Drane, Corsicana, and Mrs. O. L. Mc- 
Knight, Dallas, directors; Mrs. E. G. God- 
dard, Houston, chairman of junior and 
juvenile extension; Erma N. Voss, Wichita 
Falls, public school music; Mrs. F. L. Car- 
son, San Antonio, church and choir music; 
Mrs. R. L. Yeager, Mineral Wells, music 
settlement; Sallie Carr, Hillsboro, home and 
community music; Mrs. Tom Webber, Tex- 
arkana, library extension; Mrs. Clifford 
Hall, Port Arthur, chairman, American 
music; William J. Marsh, Fort Worth, 
Texas Composer’s Guild; Inez Rudy, Bowie, 
bands and orchestra; Lena Milam, Beau- 
mont, contest: Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones, 
Dallas, publicity and printing; Mrs. Henry 
Roberts, Waxahachie, ways and means; 
Mrs. Howard Gardner, Beaumont, program; 
Mrs. E. E. Haddix, Waco, historian. 

Cora E. Benrenps. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH., Dean 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A School for Serious Students All Branches Moderate 
Special Announcement 


All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Conmx Under the 
Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


ruition Fees 


Personal 




















BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Ferguson's Personal Address: 
Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri 




















Obe Clebeland Tustitute of (/)usir 


Offers Complete Courses for Students in All Grades 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY ORCHESTRA 


Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music Degree or Teacher's C ertificate. 
> > . » ™ 
Public Se hool Music baen visors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Ed ucation Degree 
conferred by Western Reserve University. Faculty of national ly known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses. 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


fees and dormitory rates 


2827 Euclid Avenuc C'eveland, Ohio 














ELIZABETH 


QUAILE 


Studio: 22 East 89th St. New York 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in 
PEDAGOGY and INTERPRETATION 
Joint Author of DILLER-QUAILE 
Educational Series of Piano Literature 
Educational Studies for Beginners 


(G. Schirmer, Inc. Publishers) 











*‘Admirable Master of the 


Tel. Atwater 3954 
Keyboard ’’ —Sanborn 
Pupils Accepted 


Studio: 1 West 95th Street, N. Y. City 


Excl. Direction: Rec. Mgt. ARTHUR JUDSON, Steinway Hall, New York City 


AP,raAWO 











Concerts—Recitals 


PHRADIE WELLS: 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Ca Excl. Mgt. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., New York City 








} RICHARDSON MOLTER| 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


E 
L Exclusive Management: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steimway Hall, New York City 








SEASON 1927-28 NOW BOOKING 
Cyril Rice Concert Management 
ADRIAN LAMB 
Hotel St. Andrew 
New York City 


2OZm-d 








Teacher of Singing 
Vocal Art Science 
Vanderbilt Studios 


ICYRIL RICE 
TWEEDY . =... 


MAUDE 
DOUGLAS 








Mme. .J.de CHAMPLAIN LAGASSE 


OLORATU RA—COMPOSER (both text and music) 
Address: co eine L.. Lilly, 6 E. Sist Street, New York City, or Musical America, 
S01 Fifth Awenue, New York City 








CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
DR. CORNELIUS RYBNER. Theory 

HANS LETZ. Vieclia and Chamber Music and 
40 ether eminent instructors. Individual instrue- 
tiea Theery. Ear-training 


N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


and Composition 








Incorporated 1878 114-116 East S5th Street Classes commence October i3th. Write Dept. B. 
SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 











MARTA WITTKOWSKA = 
Av 
Address A. H. MALLERY, 5 Beekman Street. New York Concert- Recital-Opera 
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Club Instituted 
By Choirmasters 


Dayton Church Musicians Form 
Society to Promote High 
Principles 


Dayton, Onto, Noy. 8.—In the spirit of 
camaraderie practised at the Westminste> 
Choir School, the music executives of the 
church have organized the Choirmasters’ 
Club of Dayton, which the president, W. S. 
Westerman, organist at Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church believes is unique in many 
respects. 

Its purpose may be summed up as follows: 
choirs, directors, and organists should be 
one in unity of purpose with unswerving 
allegiance to correct ideals and encourage- 
ment of all inter-choir enterprise. 

Membership in the club is now fifty. Hon- 
orary memberships may be awarded, subject 
to the decision of the membership committee. 
Standing committees are: executive, exten- 
sion, program, co-operation. Topics with 
practical demonstrations are discussed at bi- 
monthly meetings, including 1, “The Pastor 
and the Choirmaster”; 2, “Choir Organiza- 
tion and Discipline”; 3, “Liturgical Forms 
for Non-Liturgical Churches”; 4, “An- 
thems”; “A Cappella and General”; 5, 
“Hymns and Hymn-tunes.” 

Dec. 2 a fall festival will be held by 
the combined choirs of Dayton. Other ofh- 
cers of the choir are first vice-president, Rev. 
Don Copeland; second vice-president, Jo- 
seph G. Fehring; treasurer, Gordon Bat- 
telle; secretary, Ruth Service. Chairmen 
of committees: programs, O. E. Gebhart; 
co-operation, Charles F. Mann; extension, 
Mrs. H. C. Wirsching. 

H. Eucene Hatt. 


Wicuita, Kan.—Agnes Cain, instructor 
was assisted by her brother Howard Harper, 
in a recital at the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Jones 
at the piano, presented her pupil, Ruth 
Jones singer. 
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The Festival Theater in Salzburg Which Housed Some of the Dramatic 
Spectacles Under the Direction of Max Reinhardt, Who Brings Them 
to New York This Month. 


| 


Supervisor Wins Radio Contest 

Cepar Fatis, Noy. 11.—Genevieve Hays 
represented JTowa in competition with 
singers from fourteen other states in the 
midwest Atwater Kent radio audition 
Noy. 11 in Chicago. Miss Hays is super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 
Bellé Plaine. She received her voice in- 
struction from her father, E. W. Hays of 
the music staff of State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. Paul Fedderson of 
Belle Plaine was also a winner in the 
state contest.—B. C 


Gabrilowitsch In Toledo 

ToLepo, Onto, Nov. &8—Another concert 
season began on Friday evening, when Grace 
Denton opened her course with the Detroit 
Symphony. Ossip Gabrilowitsch led the or- 
chestra in impressive performance of “Don 
Juan,” Schubert’s Symphony in B Minor 
and the “Rumanian Rhapsody” of Enesco 
In the Second Concert in ( Minor 
by Rachmaninoff, the piano part was played 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, accompanied by the 
orchestra with Victor Kolar as conductor. 


H. M. M 


Oakland Pleased 
With Star Lists 


Claudia Muzio and Heifetz Give 
Solo Concerts in California 
Center 


OAKLAND, Cat., Nov. 8.—Claudia Muzio 
was the first concert attraction of the reg- 
ular season, singing at the Civic Auditorium 
to a large audience on Oct. 21. Particu- 
larly vital and electric were her arias, and 
numbers with great 
Charles Lurvey accompanied. 


smaller were sung 


charm. 

Jascha Heifitz was presented as a special 
attraction Oct. 18. Coming after a long 
violinist was 


absence, the received witn 


eagerness. Many changes were noted in his 
art. His playing is more virile, while hav- 
ing lost nothing of impeccable technic. Vi- 
tali, Lalo, Chopin, Schubert, Debussy and 
Paganini were composers represented. His 
accompanist was Isador Achron. Both con- 
certs were managed by Seckles-Oppen- 
neimer. 

Warren D. Allen, who 
short notice for Clarence Eddy, organist, 
appeared with Orley See, violinist, at the 
first concert of the Associated Students at 
Piedmont High School recently. On the 
program was music by Bach, Vierne, 
Clokey, Sabin, César Franck, Wieniawski, 
Kreisler, Debussy and Sarasate. Mertianna 
Towler assisted in Wieniawski’s Concerto. 


substituted on 


At its October meeting, the Alameda 
County Music Teachers heard Katherine 
Urner, soprano; Marguerite Van Loben 


Sels, pianist; and Mrs. J. I. Del Valle, 
Carol Day, Mrs. Martyn Warner and Har- 
riet Thompson in piano ensemble. Leonard 
McWhood explained the Atwater-Kent 
scholarship. A. F. SEE. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 





: H VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile SPECI ALIST 
Teacher of MARION TA 
Studio 74, “Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 





Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


dio: 607 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
_ Telephone: Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 








a. H TEACHER OF THE 

Susan S. Boice EACIOF SINGING 

Chickering Hall, 29 West S7th Street, New York 
Residence Telephone: Plaza 7938 


wi TEACHER 

William S. Brady oF SINGING 

Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 


Dudley Buck OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 
Telephone: Endicott 7449 


CONCERT 
Clyde Burrows BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 104 West 7ist Street, New York 
*hone: Trafalgar 0483 


Madame Charles Cahier 

ROYAL COURT-SINGER 
Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers of N.Y. 
Rep.: William Hammer, 808, Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia; 
N. Y. address: c/o & Sons, West 57th 8t. 
Summer Residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOS=ER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 


—- ° VOICE PLACEMENT 
V. Colombati COACHING 


Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 7 Street, New York 
"Phone: Susquehanna 1 
4 PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Eleanor Cumings PiAGT TEACHER 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, N. Y. City 
Residence Studio: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., » 























soles CONCERT 

Clarence Dickinson ena 
Organist-Director: Brick Pres. Church; Temple 

Beth-el; Union Theological mastery 
Address: 412 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Ralph Douglass PANIST—TEACHING 


’ Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
‘By Appointment) Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Engberg, Mme. Davenport 

se é VIOLINIST 

Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation Contests 








1702 Belmont Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
F VOICE—DICTION 
ay Foster COACHING 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
; _ Telephone: Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 





Caroline Beeson Fry TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall 
: *Phone: Circle 0321 
White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
Phone: White Plains 3200 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 





Coach—Accompaniste 
- Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
Carl TEACHER 
Haydn OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 West S6éth Street, New York 
‘Phone: Columbus 7715 —_ ioe 
Tueslay-Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 





Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


- Teachers of Singin 
First assistant Dr. George £. Dwyer— 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


Address Claude Warford Studios 





4 West 4th Street New York 
Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 


Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Telephones: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 





J VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Schuyler 0480 








. TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 


‘ COACHING 
Chickering Studios—23 West S7th Street—Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 


Isidore Luckstone TEACHER 


OF SINGING 
200 West S7th Street New York 


Telephone: Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan axeanr 
COACH REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 7@ Carnegie Hall, New York City 


All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 











Mme. Katherine Morreale soPRANo 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 336 West 89th Street, New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 10167 


Anthony Pescj TENOR 


CONCERTS — RECITALS — TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
{ 758 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
STUDIOS ; 11@ Remsen St., Brooklyn 





COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc 


Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 





‘TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO 
Technique Interpretation Normal Training 


Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 








- CONCERT 
Francis Rogers BARITONE 


AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 


Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Stuart Ross 





PIANIST 


ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
New York City 
Schuyler 1468 


588 West End Ave. 
Phone: 


COACH— 
Grace M. Schad ACCOMPANIST 


ORATORIOS OPERAS CONCERT SONGS 
Residence: 49 South 7th Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by Mail 





. sani SOLO VIOLINIST 
Michael Sciapiro COMPOSER 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 





Frederick Schlieder ™“*- M. F. A. G. 0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


146 Central Park, West New York, N. Y. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 





; PIANIST 
Charles Gilbert Spross _DIANIST 
ACCOM PANIST COACH 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone: Circle 8964 
Wednesdays Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 


Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 


Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist on the Speaking Voice 


Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 4th Street, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4897 


S. Constantino Yon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 0951 


Special Master Classes in 
W. Henry Zay *"Sice TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
See “The Practical Psychology of Voice,”’ pub. by Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal 
Studio: 30 West 72nd Street, New York 
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>SACERDOTE 


Veice Cult 
635 Kimball Building, Chicago 





Opoz 








LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 





Lad} 











FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing—Rudimentary Training for 
Beginners—Coaching for Opera and Recitals 








ALEXIUS BAAS 


Specialty, 


German Lieder 
WISCONSIN 








HARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of sage 
1628 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 














AARON COPLAND 


in a course of twelve lectures on 

|| THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MUSIC 
i (Lectures Illustrated at the Piano) 

|| Nov. 18, 8.20 P. M.—Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Rousse! 
|| NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 
| Write for Cotalogue 


HEMPEL 


Address: 
Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
271 Central Park West, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 


























CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 








The ‘toon Aas a 
| (Formerly The Acorn Club) 





Now at 331 West 10ist Street, New York City 

Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 

| A Delightful Residence for Young Women Students cf 
MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 


Write for Booklet Seventh 


Year 





FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


TENOR 


RICHARD COPLEY 


Management: 
re New York City 
7 


10 East 43rd St. 











EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


Natural method of voice culture. 
Astonishing results in short time. 
Opera, Concert, Church. 

Folk songs of many nations in 
original languages 
STUDIO: 55 WEST 69TH ST.. N. ¥. ¢ 
Trafalgar 7635 








“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japanese Soprano 
Opera Concert 


Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 








Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 











ALFREDO 







AN ALO 





VIOLINIST 


Management: Becknard & MacFarlane, New York 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and Schoo! Positions 
Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hal', New York 
Telephone: 2624 Circle 
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STOUT UUUA!  TUAUUUAN Tad HSUEH ULM Mail itl POMUUPANLLaAd |! 16) |CUUAABMTEAATLAAAURMA Lites ade 
Musical AMERICA imaugurates with 
this issue a selective column of radio 


news, publishing the best musical fea- 
tures of the air for the weeks to come. 


ENIAMINO GIGLI, : Metrdipiiien tenor 

who has hitherto eluded all efforts of the 
radio world to make him one of its own, has 
at last consented to make a radio début with 
Atwater Kent, and will be heard in an air 
concert over WEAF and a network ol 
twenty-three stations Sunday night, Nov. 13. 
His capitulation is regarded as a great iri- 
umph, and has also proved him to be one 
of the most expensive artists in the Atwater 
Kent family. 

Mr. Gigli will sing his four favorite arias 
from the operas “L’Elisir D’Amore,” “Car- 
men,” “Mefistofele” and “Rigoletto.” He 
will be accompanied by the Atwater Kent 
Orchestra under the direction of Nahan 


Franko. The program, which will go on 
the air at 9:15 eastern standard time, will 
be as follows: 
“Una furtive lagrima,” from L’Elisir 
TD AMOOG ck tebeihss Ondk Sees <5 eeanercces Donizetti 
Mr. Gigli and orchestra 
“De la Flows, qm “Carmen” Bizet 
L and orchestra 
Menuet and "Faandole, from Suite 
“Arlésienne,”” ‘ : Bizet 
~ © SS 
a. “Riemer Reka saaas bi ves sb bceeeeh webee Toselli 
oe? nC wer” ...cccesksenalas DeCapua 
CR ORITED . MEI oink « cv enveecndcnreeses Drigo 
Mr. Gigli and accompanist 
“Giunto sul passo,” from Mefistofele....... Boito 
Mr. Gigli and orchestra 
Preludes: C Minor and G Minor....Rachman noff 
Orchestra 
“La donna e mobile,” from “Rigoletto’’. Verdi 
Mr. Gigli and orchestra 
Graveure Début Also 
Another newcomer to the air is Louis 


Graveure, baritone, who will make his début 
in the new General Motors hour Monday 
evening, Nov. 14. 


Twenty Damrosch Concerts 


One of the finest regular features of the 
winter is proving to be the RCA Hour, 
when Walter Damrosch directs the New 
York Symphony in his inimitable concerts. 
This hour is sponsored by the National 
RProadcasting Company, and is heard each 
Saturday night at 8 o'clock, eastern standard 


' * 


THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


time, over WJZ and twenty-eight associated 
stations. 

For the second of the series of twenty 
concerts, to be held Saturday, Nov 12, Mr. 
Damrosch will present “Pacific 231,” the 
compositiomby Arthur Honegger, which has 
as its inspiration the great western loco- 
motive. 

Other numbers on th’s p-ogrem will be 
the Overture, “Lenore” by Beethoven; 
Liadoff’s “Dance of the Mosquito”; “Om- 
phale’s Spinning Wheel” by Saint-Saéns 
and “Tales from the Vienna Woods” by 
Strauss. 


Boston Symphony Saturday 


The Boston Symphony, under the baton 
of Serge Koussevitzky, will give its Sat- 
urday night concert Nov. 12, over WBZ. 
The hour is 8:10, eastern standard time. 


Columbia’s Plans 


Many fine programs have been planned 
for the winter by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, among them the symphonic 
hour which begins each Sunday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, eastern standard time. In this 
hour, during the fall and winter will be 
heard many unusual and important composi- 
tions. Among these will be Susan Dyer’s 
“Outlandish” Suite for violin and 
which has been specially arranged for or- 
chestra. 

Illustrious names 
concerts include 


which will grace these 
Felix Salmond, English 
‘cellist; Sir Thomas Beecham, conducting 
the Columbia Symphony; Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinist, and Fraser Gange, baritone, who 
will appear with Ethel Leg zinska, pianist, 
some time in November 


“The Story of Radio” 


technically interested and 
the mere man who listens in, the recently 
published “The Story of Radio” by Orrin 
E. Dunlap, is recommended as good reading 


For both the 


matter. Written as if radio were tellinz 
its own story, the book gives enough of the 
history and background, with the element 


of romance which invariably enters this 
field, to enable a complete understanding of 
radio. The publishers are Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, the Dial Press, New York. 


Gabrilowitsch R eplies to Schubert Chairman 


Discussing the Schubert Centennial con- 
troversy, Ossip Gabriiowitsch, writing to 
the New York Times, says: 

“To my letter of Oct. 18, recently pub- 
lished in New York papers, Mr. Sard of 
the Schubert Centennial Committee made a 
dual reply. One of his statements appeared 
in the New York Sun and New York Her- 
ald Tribune of Oct. 30 (the wording in both 
papers being identical). Another statement 
quite different in form appeared in the New 
York Times of the same date. 

“In the Herald Tribune Mr. Sard gives 
no specific answers to the five questions 
which I put before him. He tells at length 
of his European travels, of his work in or- 
ganizing international zones, etc. He again 
tells of all the eminent musicians who agreed 
to join his committee. My query whether 
or not these eminent musicians were in- 
formed in advance that the completion of the 
Unfinished Symphony would be attempted— 
this query remains unanswered. 


A Definite Answer 
“In the Times Mr. Sard does make an at- 


tempt to answer my five questions, but only 
on one point does he give definite informa- 





tion—that is, when he squarely admits: 
HAAKE saat mars 
Gail Martin 


Piane and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based om Oxford Piano Course 


‘Yes, continuation 


many disapproved of the 
of the Unfinished Symphony.’ This is spoken 
like a man! On the other four points Mr 
Sard’s answers are clever but evasive 
“One announcement, however, is salient 
in both of Mr. Sard’s letters. We learn 
that the project of finishing Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony has at last been definitely 
abandoned. This is good news indeed! | 
have no intention of further quarreling with 
Mr. Sard, as long as this all-important point 
has been won Whether it was owing to my 
protest, or owing to Mr. Damrosch’s state- 
ment, or owing to the attitude of other 
musicians—no matter. Schubert’s master- 
piece will not be tampered with. Mr. Sard 
is to be congratulated. We musicians can 
return to our daily tasks. Common sense 
has won a victory. 
“Ossip 
, 1927.” 


(,;ABRILOWITSCH 
“Detroit, Nov 


< Correction 


Through an imadvertence. the name of 
Roy Underwood was given instead of that 
of Wesley Sontag, who was seen in the 
photograph with Suzanne Keener, in the 
issue of Oct. 15. 
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CONTRALTO 

Tillotson Concert Direction 

935 Madison Ave. New York City 
v 
’ TREVISAN 
; BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
| 418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
° Phone 4109 Wabash 








ALICE HACKEIT | 


‘ in Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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SCHOOL of MUSIC 
FOR SALE 


Large clientile of Violin, Piano and Voice Students 
located in Middle Western city, 10,000 population. 
Must dispose immediately account of health, splendid 
opportunity. Reasonable, liberal terms. Box N. N., 
«/o Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














| ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 

| THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
VOCAL STUDIO 


2025 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
Phone: 


Endicott 6074 

















Mme. PILAR-MORIN 


SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 


huse-en-scene in 
Italian, English and French 
Studio of the Theatre 


320 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


Tel. Riverside 9605 











Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 




















American Conservatory of Music Company 
Kimball Hall Chicago es 
, 7 Ravinia Opera Company 
WAGER 
‘LUSK SWAYNE 
i 
L 
A 
VIOLINIST Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 
118 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Suite 517 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual 





“ PODOLSKY 


O PIANIST 








Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





@Orsay) Paris vii, France. 
RUDOLPH 


eunst REUTER 








Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 








SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
ement + Emilie L.Sarter 


+ Ste Hall + 
413 West 57th Street + New York 
Baldwi ° 
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Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studios) 
Available for professional assistance 
through Middle West 


: 207 Rayen-Wood B 
Youngstown, Ohio 7 
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«Management 


R.E,.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City N.Y. 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 0321 Mondays in Philadelphia 


VITA 


Voice Culture—Opera Coach 
Oo Carnegie Hall, Studio 402 Tel. Cirele 1350 
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* ° Violinist 
Bernard Sinsheimer j‘''* 


Professor, Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris, 1927-28 
Director Westchester School of Musical Art 





During Mr. Sinsheimer’s absence the School 
will continue under direction of 

Emil Friedberger James Levey 
Piano, Theory Violin 


Address Sec. Feder, Crestwood, N. Y. 











ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed. 
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Between The Acts- Intimate Glimpses of Notables 
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. - , ’ A] Giovanni Martinelli of the Willem Mengelberg, 
Einar Nilson, Conductor, Confers With Max : : | 
. ; Metropolitan Preving the Dutch Conductor, ~ ¢ 
ang Pes ae = ae oe = Rumor That He Is a Devotee of Greets America With Mario Chamlee of the Metropolitan Strums 
Forthcoming : Ore of His Famous His Ukelele and Sings a Love Serenade to 
Alice Gentle, Mezzo Soprano, at the Fetc 
Champetre in Pasadena. 


George K. Arthu:, Mevie Star, and Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, on 

the Lot Outsidc Mr. Arthur's Dressing Reem in Hollywood, Cal. 

M.. Heifetz Ils Now Covering America After an Absence of 
Three Years Deveted te a Werld Tour. 


Edouard P. Cotreuil, of the Cnicago Upera 
ae =a aa Company and Kenee Chemet, Violinist, Who 
Cobina Wright, Getting a Little Golf ‘/s Here tor a Concert Tour. 

Practice at Hot Springs, Va. 


Membecrs of the Philadciphia Grand Opera Ballet in Trainin® Adolfo Caruso and His Wife, Josephine 
Performance te Be Given Shortly in the Quaker City. Lucchese, Listen in Rapt Admiration to the 
Singing of Adolphe Menjou. 


Varia Jeritza, Just Before She Left Her 
Home on the Continent to Open the for «¢ 
Vetropolitan Opera Season in America. 





